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birds  each  day  sing  as  they  would  in  early  Jons 
in  Massachusetts.  A  January  day  in  Los  Anges 
les  is  far  more  perfectly  slcBcribed  in  the  richs 
poetic  lines  of  a  New  England  lady,  resident  is 
Los  Angela  (Mr^.  E.  A.  Otis,  wife  of  Cob 
HMTison  Gray  Otis),  than  by  any  attempt  <y 
mine  in  prose ; 

“  The  marshalled  clouds  look  on  us  from  the  sky,  1 
And  lean  upon  the  heights,  or  sweep  along 
Like  mighty  chariots  of  some  awful 
Thunderer,  or  rise  like  black  battlements 
Beetling  the  west ;  and  then  the  west  wind  blows,  ^ 
Or  north,  or  some  sweet,  warm  breath  as  fragrant  I 
As  June,  dawns,  comes  from  the  far  Sunny  South,  i 
And  in  a  twinkling  vanishes  from  sight  J 

Battlements  and  cloud-wrought  chariot,”  .  * 

All  California,  however,  is  not  like  Southen* 
California  in  climate.  The  six  southern  coun ' 


m  MY  ROSARY. 

I  Lord,  if  I  had  in  Thy  dear  service  told 
My  Rosary  of  years,  each  bead  had  grown 
In  lucent  lustre,  as  a  priceless  stone 
Set  on  a  slender  strand  of  flexile  gold ; 

Yet  have  these  from  my  life’s  thread  sullen  rolled. 
Misshapen,  marred,  light  quenched  or  dimly  shown. 
Nor  can  repentant  tear  or  sigh  atone 
'Tor  those  lost  treasures  that  the  dark  doth  fold. 

Lord,  I  would  make  each  year  that  may  remain 
By  prayer  and  deed  a  flawless  pearl,  so  white 
Its  orbed  perfectness  shall  own  no  stain ; 

That  I  shame  not,  in  Thine  and  seraphs’  sight, 
Yearless  in  my  large  love,  to  offer  Thee, 

When  past  Thy  City’s  gates  Thou  callest  me. 

— Biizabeth  Worthinifton  Flake. 


OLD  ITALY  AND  «OUE  ITALY.’’ 

By  Bev.  J.  C.  I^etoher. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field: —  In  your  recent  letter 
you  tell  me  how  you  recall  “  the  simny  days 
we  have  spent  together  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples:”  and  you  express  your  good 
will  by  saying,  “I  hope  you  find  ‘our  Italy’  as 
bright  and  sunuy  as  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea”.  This  last  sentence  makes  me 
believe  that  it  would  interest  both  yourself  and 
your  readers  to  know  something  about  the 
“bright  and  sunny”  land,  where  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  Ood  my  lot  is  now  cast. 

I,  too,  recall  those  happy  days  spent  on  the 
shores  of  the  Neapolitan  bay.  I  lived  there  long 
enough,  not  only  to  love  the  climate  and  the 
beautiful  scenery,  associated  with  so  much 
that  is  interesting  in  this  world’s  history,  both 
sacred  and  classic,  but  in  seventeen  years  my¬ 
self  and  wife  have  learned  to  love  the  people, 
not  only  our  dear  English  and  Scotch  friends 
who  reside  there  permanently,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  like  yourself  and  family,  visited  us, 
but  the  Italians.  Many,  perhaps,  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  last  statement,  that  is,  those 
who  think  only  of  Italians  as  the  majia  of  New 
Orleans.  But  there  are  Italians  and  Italians. 
We  knew  Italians  of  education,  of  high  posi¬ 
tion,  and  Italians  of  the  middle  classes,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  of  low  degree,  like  the  peas¬ 
ants  in  the  country,  and  the  common  workmen 
in  the  city,  and  the  fishermen  on  the  world- 
renowned  bay  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  We  found  good  people  amongst  them 
all,  and  even  those  who  were  not  of  our  way  of 
thinking  had  some  points  about  them  which  we 
could  take  hold  of,  and  thus  be  friendly  with 
them  and  do  them  good.  In  associated  labors 
with  some  of  the  Waldensian  brethren  in 
Southern  Italy,  I  ascertained  practically  that 
there  were  many  good  qualities  about  tbe  de¬ 
spised  lower  classes,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  said  in  their  favor  that  these  are  the  people, 
despite  their  early  education  (or  want  of  it) 
and  government  by  the  priests,  from  whom  come 
more 


THE  DEATH  OF  SPURGEON. 

By  Theodor.  L.  Onyler. 

ACBUBK,  N.  Y.,  February  8, 1888. 
every  heart  and  tongue 


To-day  one  name  is  on 
in  the  Christian  world;  and  that  is  the  name 
of  the  greatest  Gospel-preacher  to  the  people 
since  the  days  of  Martin  Luther.  For  nearly 
forty  years  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  has  stood  in 
the  loftiest  pulpit  of  the  largest  of  cities,  and 
his  trumpet  has  echoed  into  all  lands.  His 
printed  sermons  have  been  issued  in  over  fifty 
languages  and  their  circulation  must  be  num¬ 
bered  by  many  millions.  The  single  discourse 
that  Spurgeon  prized  the  most  highly  was  the 
one  found  in  the  possession  of  David  Living¬ 
stone  when  the  great  missionary- martyr  died 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  When  Spurgeon  came 
as  “the  boy- preacher”  into  London  at  the  a^ 
of  nineteen,  there  was  a  tinge  of  sensationalism 
in  his  style  that  excited  some  ridicule.  The 
London  Times  made  sport^of  his  fat  face  and 
figure,  hie  long  black  hair  and  long  black  coat, 
br  declaring  that  he  “looked  like  a  butcher- boy 
in  full  mourning."  In  a  few  years  the  youth¬ 
ful  preacher  had  not  only  gained  the  ear  of 
London,  but  had  sloughed  off  hie  crudities  of 
thought  and  utterance  and  had  sobered  down 
into  the  most  solemn  and  solid  of  doctrinal 
preachers,  and  become  the  John  Bunyan  of  the 
Metropolitan  pulpit. 

Spurgeon’s  power  lay  in  the  combination  of 
b^lf  a  dozen  great  qualities.  He  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  vigorous  Saxou- English  style — the  style 
of  Cobbett,  and  Bunyan,  and  the  King  James’ 
Version  of  the  Bible.  He  held  the  Word  of 
God  in  solution  and  could  quote  almost  any 
passage  on  the  instant  from  memory.  He  was 
the  “man  of  one  book,”  and  had  the  most  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  every  jot  and  tittle  of  God’s  in¬ 
spired  Word.  He  preached  it  without  defalca¬ 
tion  or  discount ;  and  this  prodigious  faith  made 
his  preaching  prodigiously  tonic.  His  sympa¬ 
thies  with  all  human  kind  were  unbounded, 
and  the  juices  of  his  nature  were  enough  to 
float  an  ark  full  of  all  living  creatures.  Joined 
to  these  gifts  was  a  voice  of  marvellous  com¬ 
pass  and  sweetness,  and  a  homely  mother-wit 
that  bubbled  out  in  all  his  talk  and  often  into 
his  weightiest  sermons.  Mightiest  of  all  was 
his  power  in  prayer,  and  his  inner  life  was  hid 


Th*  New  Theologt.  By  John  Bascom.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1881.  $1.50. 

In  these,  days  when  the  strife  of  tongues 
waxes  fast  and  furious  in  the  seemingly  antag¬ 
onistic  interests  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  con¬ 
servative  and  the  advanced,  the  dogmatic  and 
the  liberal  in  religious  thought,  such  a  book 
as  Dr.  Bascom  here  gives  us,  is  a  distinctly 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  a  book  which  displays  a  vivid  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  actual  matter  at  issue,  a  broad 
sympathy  with  honest  minds  of  whatever 
natural  bias,  a  quick  historic  qpnse  of  the 
growth  of  human  thought,  a  strong  and  com- 


TUBEE  NOBLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Bv  Bollin  A.  Sawyer.  D.D. 

,The  homestead  which  a  man  visits,  with  a 
*toin  special  joy,  is  his  college,  and  if  his 
isits  have  large  ^intervals  separating  them,  bis 
VP®J^t*Aes  much  of  surprised  admiration. 
dSlbert  College  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 


prenensive  grasp  of  the  ideas  at  issue,  with  a 
command  of  simple  language  which  is  almost 
epigrammatic  in  its  clearness,  as ;  for  instance, 
the  statement  (apropos  of  asceticism),  that 
“  the  discipline  of  suffering  lies  chiefly  in  the 
earnestness  and  wisdom  of  the  effort  to  elimin- 
ate  It.”  The  book,  eminently  adapted  for  rapid, 
cursory  reading,  by  the  periodic  character  of 
its  sentences  and  the  admirable 
of  its  paragraphs,  invites  to  c_., 
its  deep  suggestiveness ;  while  the  . 
ness,  and  yet  vigor  of  its  position, 
mind  a  delightful  sense  of 
in  the  study. 


arrangement 
careful  study  by 
:Lj  candor,Jflrm. 
,  give  to  the 
repose  and  security 

The  topics  under  which  the  subject  is  pre- 
^nte^are^ Naturalism’  The  Supernatural,  Dog- 
J,  Spiritualism ;  and  while  it 
delightful,  and  for  the  reason 


to  the  west,  the  new  Oberlin  College 
step  with  the  progress  of  the  age  and  the 
owth  of  our  consecrated  resources,  and  an 
distance  to  the  east,  the  great  Lake  Erie 
ttinary,  the  western  Mt.  Holyoke,  holds  the 
tlowship  of  foremost  rank  with  the  other  two. 
rbese  three  institutions  of  highest  learning  on 
I  lake  front  of  Ohio,  remind  one  of  the  three 
in  the  swor<^  belt  of  Orion,  and  if  her 
ntlet  is  thus  luminous,  there  is  a  g^axy  of 
lools  and  colleges  lighting  up  the  whole  state. 

»  speak  of  the  three  because  of  their  history 
1  their  present  condition  of  enlarged  facili- 
I,  and  with  a  splendid  teaching  force,  and 
>  because  a  recent  visit,  after 


subject  is  pre- 


matism,  Pietism, 
would  be  a  (’  ’ 

W  , - -  waav  ACTChOUlA 

already  stated,  a  by  no  means  difficult  task  to 
’  I  review  of  the  contents  of  these 
•  review  could  better  show  the  point 

— - — the  author 

given  on  nearly  the  last  page.  Hav- 
“  the  one  thing  which  explains 


give  a  brief 
chapters,  no 

of  view  and  method  of  the  work  than 

has  himself  p' -  •  ■  - 

ing  shown  that  “1 
the  world  in  its  confusion,  suffering,  and  dwk" 
ness,  IS  growth,”  Dr.  Bascom  thus  sums  up  hit 
argument:  “In  this  growth  we 


some  years, 
h|  impressed  the  visitor  with  the  grand  ad¬ 
vice  they  have  made,  more  vividly  than  resi- 
dit  professors,  scholars,  or  friends  can  well 
kyw.  It  is ^  debt  one  owes  to  these  friends  of 
'g<^'ti^^e,  to  speak  the  deep  emotion  of  his 
htt  in  some  words  of  congratulation,  encour- 
aflMDt,  and  praise. 

t  Adalbert  College,  with  its  associated 
mioIb,  tbe  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  our 
bmed  Western  Reserve  College,  the  best  that 
oiKild  alumnus  can  say,  is  that  he  takes  it  to 
h||keart  and  exults  in  its  spirit  and  prospects, 
n  handsome  grounds  and  new  buildings  in 
thl^^dence  heart  of  the  fine  city  of  Cleveland, 
liri||}already  tbe  brooding  inspirations  of  old 
of  learning ;  tbe  university  genius  is 
a  lady  in  the  ascendant,  enthroned  to  stay, 
ai{the  methods  of  instruction  revealed  by  the 
:  bf  class-room  and  laboratory,  disclosed  by 
a  few  hours’  intercourse  with  the  trained 

Ig  teachers,  assure  not  only  the  best 
;udy,  but  the  true  balance  of  the 
system  there  adopted.  Tbe  best 
to- day  is  broader,  has  a  larger  out- 
id  treats  special  lines  in  universal 
,a  sort  of  concentric  contact  with 
a  and  the  needs  of  men.  We  old 
it,  and  are  glad  to  feel  it.  So  when 
liversity  finds  a  young  president, 
Ehurvard,  and  professors  taught  in 
ools  of  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
)m  place  with  a  comfortable  assur- 
he  new  education  is  a  safe  means  of 
tiding  in  their  good  hands, 
as  taken  great  strides  in  advance 
ast  decade.  Always  a  great  educa- 
e,  with  a  hand  in  every  good  work 
d  over,  in  some  special  lines  rather 
;  in  the  past  days  neighboring  insti- 
iay  the  College  stands  in  line^ith 
tols  anywhere,  and  is  doing  work  for 
ioll'ivery  good  man,  every  true  woman, 
stl  devoutly  glad.  Oberlin  has  fought  the 
tlfl  f  CO  education,  and  has  won  it  on  her 
a  PSund.  For  numbers,  she  has  no  com- 
it4  ^lave  the  University  of  Michigan,  while, 
a  lesult  of  long  experience,  the  system 
ipt  1  is  nearly  perfect,  and  tbe  constituency 
from  'hich  the  CoUege  draws  is  one  in  sympa¬ 
thy  y  th  its  methods  and  pledged  to  make  the 
inoit  f  them. 


prose,  is  a  matter  on  which  critics  may  differ, 
but  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
prose  of  this  translation  is  a  nearly  fajultleea 
medium  of  thought;  so  pure,  so  elevated,  so 
simple,  so  adequate  as  to  lack  few  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  poetry,  though  neither  metre  nor 
rhyme  are  present.  The  service  which  this 
translation  renders  to  the  readers  of  Italian,  is 
greater  than  that  it  offers  to  those  to 


converts  than  from  any  other  class.  As 
in  our  Saviour’s  day  in  Palestine,  it  holds  good 
in  Italy,  that  “  the  people”  hear  Him  and  His 
servants  “gladly.” 

But  much  as  we  love  Southern  Italy  and  its 
delightful  climate,  pleasantly  as  we  got  along 
with  Italians,  I  find  a  climate  here  as  charm¬ 
ing  and  a  people  who  come  nearer  my  heart  than 
Italians,  because  they  are  of  my  own  nation,  and 
because  a  greater  proportion  are  the  children  of 
“the  great  King.”  After  all,  it  is  not  nature, 
but  the  people,  who  make  a  country.  Tbe  late 
Dr.  Ripley  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  once  said 
to  me  that  he  did  not  think  half  as  much  of 
the  Alps  and  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  as  he 
thought  of  the  Swiss,  who  by  their  work  and 
character  had  made  their  rugged  mountains  and 
their  secluded  valleys  homes  fit  for  the  dwelling 
place  of  men.  Southern  California,  for  more 
than  a  century  before  the  American  occupation, 
had  the  descendants  of  Europeans  dwelling 
here.  The  advantages  of  this  delightful  cli¬ 
mate  and  fertile  soil  were  theirs,  but  tbe  peo¬ 
ple  were  of  Spanish  origin,  or  were  mixed 
Spanish  aud  Indian,  all  under  the  influence  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  of  a  religion  which 
did  not  seem  to  lead  them  much  beyond  the 
stage  of  children.  They  scarcely  made  improve¬ 
ments  beyond  tbe  Indians.  The  new  race — de¬ 
scendants  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  other  Eastern  States— with  more 
intelligence  and  education,  and  above  all,  with 
a  religion  which  exalts  man  and  makes  him 
progressive,  came,  and  to  -  day,  the  parts  of 
Southern  California  that  were  fertile,  bring 
foith  a  thousandfold  more,  and  the  so-called 
“deserts,”  by  irrigation,  “blossom  like  the 
rose.”  Go  away  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  look  at  Passadena,  Pomona,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Riverside,  Redlands,  and  other  places 
which  were  mere  sheep  and  cattle  “ranches” 
under  the  Mexican,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  to-day  surrounded  by  the  magnificent  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  finest  subtropical  productions  in  tbe 
world.  Ascend  an  eminence,  and  you  will  see 
each  of  these  places,  with  their  church  spires, 
as  Chalmers  said,  “  pointing  heavenward,  like  a 
band,  beckoning  down  the  blessing  of  God.” 
You  will  also  see  the  school- houses,  with  “the 
flag  of  the  free”  waving  over  them,  and  beyond 
the  green  of  the  corporation  limits,  you  will 
behold  extensive  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
orchards  of  deciduous  fruit  trees,  which  last 
year  brought  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  some 
places  there  are  vast  vineyards,  which  annually 
send  forth  thousands  of  tons  of  raisins.  The 
silver-leafed  olive,  too,  begins  to  make  a  show 
here  and  there,  while  in  parts  of  Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  and  San  Diego  counties,  you  must  add 
to  the  landscape  thousands  of  acres  planted  in 
the  English  walnut,  to  say  nothing  of  vast  fields 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  com.  Mining, 
though  now  systematically  carried  on,  yet 
throughout  all  California  does  not  even  play  a 
second  part,  and  consequently  you  must  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  in  the  population  of 
the  cities,  towns,  and  in  the  country,  you  will 
behold  anything  different  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  favored  portions  of  the  Eastern  States. 

As  to  climate,  here  is  a  land  the  most  favored 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  only  that  we 
are  free  from  snow,  sleet,  freezing  cold,  bliz¬ 
zards,  and  cyclones,  but  we  enjoy  a  winter 
temperature  the  most  geuial  in  our  country. 
The  news  reached  us  by  telegraph  some  two 
weeks  ago,  that  in  Dallas,  Texas,  it  was  ten 
degrees  below  zero.  Galveston  was  suffering 
from  unusual  freezing.  New  Orleans  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  season  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  there  weie  several  cases  of  death 
from  exposure  to  a  winter  weather  worthy  of 
the  Northern  States.  During  that  period,  we 
here  in  Los  Angeles  were  enjoying  our  accus¬ 
tomed  sunny  and  genial  January  weather.  In¬ 
deed,  for  tbe  first  twenty- five  days  of  January, 
1892,  tbe  average  observations  per  diem  of  the 
thermometer  givens  the  following :  At  5  A.  M., 
47  2-5  degrees;  noon,  68  8-4  degrees;  5  P.  M., 
58  8-4  degrees.  Our  highest  noon  temperature 
was  79,  and  only  once  did  the  morning  (5  A. 
M.)  observation  show  it  below  40. 


ishes  our  sense  of  power  and  puts  us  in  con¬ 
scious  fellowship  with  the  Supreme  Power  that 
rules  the  current  of  events  on  which  we  are 
borne.  .  .  .  We  must  also  understand  that 
conventional  forms  of  thought  and  conventional 
forme  of  religious  action,  dogmatism  and 


even 

whom,  except  in  translation,  Dante’s  poem  is 
a  sealed  book.  Though  all  the  footnotes  were 
lacking,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  of  commen¬ 
taries,  so  faithful  is  its  rendering.  The  foot¬ 
notes,  though  few  and  generally  brief,  are 
eminently  to  the  purpose,  especially  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  similar  thoughts  or  forms  of  expression, 
in  other  writers. 

SoNQS  OF  Doubt  and  Dbbam.  Poems.  ByBA- 
gar  Fawcett.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wag-. 
nails  Company.  1891. 

A  certain  critic  has  divided  writers  into  tbosM 
who  think  and  those  who  feSQ*whMHlhJNMt8Vr 
way  of  distinguishing  the  literature  of  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  literature  of  power.  Mr.  Fawcett 
both  thinks  and  feels,  and  yet  his  poems  just  fail 
of  taking  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  pow¬ 
er.  Many  of  bis  thoughts  are  profouudly  impres¬ 
sive,  as,  for  instance,  that  remarkable  littl» 
poem  about  Launcelot  and  Guinevere,  “Tww 
Haggard  Shades,  ”  published  several  years  agOr 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  one  in  similar  vein  on 
Dante  and  Keats  in  the  present  volume.  Many 
are  full  of  true  feeling,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  Wife, 
the  Memorial  Verses  to  Courtland  Palmer,  [Hie 
Dying  Actor:  many  are  the  utterance  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  original  fancy,  such  as  the  little  poem 
Evolution,  and  several  of  the  Reveries.  And 
yet  this  is  not  the  poetry  which  moves  the 
hearts  of  men.  Though  there  is  much  of  beauty 
and  of  melody  in  these  poems,  perhaps  it  is  be<» 
cause  they  are  too  much  of  “doubt,”  too  much 
of  “  dream”  that  they  fail  to  make  a*  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  who  read. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  M6ney.  By  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  D.D.  University  Lecturer,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  University  Extension 
Manuals.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1891.  (1. 

The  series  of  University  Extension  Maniialii 
which  is  being  edited  by  Professor  Knight, 
promises  to  be  of  great  use.  The  volumes  are 
addressed  to  those  who  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  subjects  under  consideration,  and  are 
intended  as  a  help  to  them  to  crystallize  their 
vague  and  desultory  knowledge,  that  they  may 
think  to  point  and  purpose  on  subjects  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  “Cap¬ 
ital  in  its  Relation  to  Social  Progress,  ”  and  the 
author  lays  great  stress  upon  the  element  of 
personal  responsibility,  seeking  to  follow  out 
the  immensely  valuable  suggestion  made  by 
Mill  as  to  the  importance  of  a  recogpition  of 
■the  human  element  in  economics.  The  little 
book  is  prefaced  by  a  Syllabus  of  the  subject, 
with  the  names  of  books  for  reference,  a  very 
great  addition  to  its  value.  Its  inherent  worth 
is  not  small. 

The  Afghan  Wabs.  1889-42,  and  1878-80.  By 
Archibald  Forbes.  With  Portraits  and 
Plans.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  SoUsl 
1892  11.75. 

This  book  is  by  no  means  light  readihg. 
Those,  however,  who  desire  to  obtain  a  clbaF 
and  comprehensive  view  of  that  Asiatic  ques-' 
tion  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  European 
question,  will  find  this  an  interesting  book.  It 
reviews  from  the  beginning  the  history  of  those 
relations  between  England  and  Persia  which  led 
to  the  first  Afghan  war,  and  gives  in  graphic 
and  sufficiently  minute  detail  the  history  of 
that  war.  Then  carrying  down  the  history  of 
Anglo-Indian  affairs  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  war,  it  gives  a  vivid  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  that  conflict.  It  is  precisely 
such  a  story  as  Archibald  Forbes  knows  hbw 
to  tell.  * 

Physical  Development  and  ETwnrnug  for  Wo¬ 
men.  By  Mary  Taylor  Bissell,  M.D.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Compaqy^  1891. 

Dr.  Bissell  believes  that,  notwithstanding 
the  general  opiaion  to  the  contrary,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  girl  of  to-day  is  the  physical  equal  of  her 
grandmother.  Her  book  is  written,  therefore, 
with  the  purpose  of  muting  a  good  thing  bet¬ 
ter,  not  of  “  leading  a  forlorn  hope  for  improviag 
incurable  invalids.”  Her  book  is  as 


host  of  friends  here.  Also  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  I  ^ 
Campbell,  so  well  known  to  you  in  New  York, 
who  has  been  of  late  stated  supply  and  pastor- JM 
elect  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  El  MontAty^ 
cito,  has,  at  his  own  request,  been  transferred,  TiiM 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  I®?* 

Los  Anozizs,  Cai..,  January  80, 1898.  I  ^  i 


THE  RICHNESS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Now  that  Spurgeon,  tbe  greatest  of  preachers, 
has  gone  to  the  grave,  it  is  instructive  to  read 
his  testimony  to  the  Bible,  as  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  from  which  he  drew 
through  his  long  ministry : 

After  preaching  the  Gospel  for  forty  years, 
and  after  printing  the  sermons  I  have  preached 
for  more  than  six  and  thirty  years,  reaching 
now  to  the  number  of  2,200  in  weekly  succes¬ 
sion,  1  am  fairly  entitled  to  speak  about  the 
fullness  and  richness  of  the  Bible  as  a  preach¬ 
er’s  book.  Brethren,  it  is  inexhaustible.  No 
question  about  freshness  will  arise  if  we  keep 
closely  to  tbe  text  of  tbe  sacred  volume.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  finding  themes  totally 
distinct  from  those  we  have  handled  before ;  the 
variety  is  as  infinite  as  the  fullness.  A  long 
life  will  only  suffice  us  to  skirt  the  shores  of 
this  great  continent  of  light.  In  the  forty 
years  of  my  own  ministry,  I  have  only  touchy 
tbe  hem  of  tbe  garment  of  divine  truth,  but 
what  virtue  has  flowed  out  of  it  1  The  Word 
is  like  its  Author,  infinite,  immeasurable, 
without  end.  If  you  were  ordained  to  be  a 
preacher  throughout  eternity,  you  would  have 
before  you  a  theme  equal  to  everlasting  de¬ 
mands. 

Brothers,  shall  we  each  have  a  pulpit  some¬ 
where  amidst  the  spheres?  Shall  we  be  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  Lord  of  grace  to  myriads  of 
worlds  which  will  be  wonder-struck  when  they 
hear  of  the  incarnate  God?  Shall  we  be  sur¬ 
rounded  bv  pure  intelligences,  inquiring  and 
searching  into  the  mystery  of  God  mani^t  in 
the  flesh?  Will  the  un fallen  worlds  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  and  will  each  one  of  us  have  his 
own  tale  to  tell  of  our  experience  of  infinite 
love?  I  think  so,  since  the  Lord  has  saved  us 
to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known 
by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  If 
such  be  the  case,  our  Bibles  will  suffice  for  ages 
to  come  for  new  themes  every  morning,  and  for 
fresh  songs  and  discourses,  world  without  end. 

No  alteration  of  Scripture  can  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  be  an  improvement.  Believers  in  verbal 
inspiration  should  be  studiously  careful  to  be 
ver Dally  correct.  The  gentlemen  who  see  errors 
in  Scripture  may  think  themselves  competent 
to  amend  the  language  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
but  we  who  believe  God,  and  accept  the  very 
words  He  uses,  may  not  make  so  presumptuous 
an  attempt.  Let  us  quote  the  words  as  they 
stand  in  the  best  possible  translation,  and  it 
will  be  better  still  if  we  know  tbe  original,  and 
can  tell  if  our  version  fails  to  give  we  sense. 
How  much  mischief  may  arise  out  of  an  acci¬ 
dental  alteration  of  the  Word. 


The  morale  of  the  students  is 
that  ( '  a  Christian  family,  and  the  tone  of  the 
colleg  life  is  at  once  highly  scholarly  and 
deepl;  religious.  Here,  too,  patience  with  the 
old  ai  1  narrow  equipments  has  been  at  last  re¬ 
ward  1  with  the  very  Idtest  results  of  wisdom 
and  tote  and  money.  The  new  buildings,  five 
in  mriber  already,  are  simply  superb  in  archi- 
tectu  I  and  models  for  use.  Oberlin  has  no 
donu  ories  for  men,  except  in  the  Theological 
Scho(.  Students  must  find  homes  in  recog¬ 
nized  ’amilies  in  tbe  city.  But  there  are  now 
two  louses  for  young  women,  which  have 
taketthe  place  of  old  Tappan  Hall,  and  others 
are  come.  Into  these  houses  a  limiteU  num. 
ber  4.  youug  men  are  admitted  as  boarders 
only,"o  that  cloistered  womanhood,  as  a  bait  to 
romiu  tic  adventure,  in  this  exceptional  com¬ 
mune  is  a  thing  unknown  and  unregretted. 

Thij  Ladies’  Seminary,  pure  and  simple,  such 
as  oir  mothers  loved  and  we  have  learned  to 
hoQ(^  the  ideal  training  school  for  the  daugh¬ 
ters  ( tbe  land,  where  tbe  home  was  to  be  real¬ 
ised,  IS  tbe  soul  of  Mary  Lyon  nourished  and 
deve]  ped  it,  has  to-day,  in  the  city  of  Paines- 
villCtOhio,  possibly  even  a  better  representa¬ 
tive  ban  Mt.  Holyoke  itself.  Already  Miss 
Evan  and  ber  associates  are  seeing  their  plans 
c{utI  t  out,  because  enlargement  is  necessary. 
Tht  i  century  plant,  has  reached 

the  I  tge  where  effiorescence  in  new  accom- 
mo^  pus  begins,  and  there  will  Ite  no  stay 
now  J  1^1  the  home  of  hundreds  to  day  shall  be 
douUn  in  capacity  within  a  very  brief  period. 
And  t^is  great  Seminary  stands  to-day  the  rec- 
ogid*^  associate  of  the  University  at  Cleveland, 
with  ^8  college  for  women  as  a  co-ordinate 
brand,  and  with  tbe  pioneer  of  co-education  of 
•men  md  women,  an  hour’s  ride  to  the  west. 
Tbe  ol*  strife  of  systems  is  no  more  heard  above 
the  Way  murmur  of  earnest  work  and  exalted 
purpo^.  It  is,  indeed,  something  to  gladden 
us.  Ikiy  our  schools  of  theology  sink  tbe  little 
diflspiuces  in  the  larger  unities.  Once  there 
wei*  ival  papers  at  Hudson  and  Oberlin,  but 
how^  IE  Evangeust  and  The  Congregationalist 
are  pi  mdards  in  both.  We  have  been  assured 
thatplnew  jMirfy  organ  is  not  desired  in  North¬ 
ern  pliio.  We  can  fight  and  die,  but  we  can 
lorsjMfd  live  forever.  Church  and  school  alike 
bRvnue  essence  of  a  grand  unity.  These  royal 
imral^nB  in  their  high  progress  show  us  how 
te^rSpee  it.  God’s  peace  and  prosperity  be  on 
thbnmjrevermore  I 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Social  Union,  which 
will  take  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  Monday  evening,  the  15th,  promises  to  be 
one  of  unusual  interest.  The  speakers  of  the 
evening  will  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  King, 
Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Society  for  Home 
Missions,  and  prominent  in  the  Evangelical  Al¬ 
liance,  and  Robert  Grabam,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
tbe  Church  Temperance  Society.  The  subject 
is  one  which  intimately  concerns  all  Christian 
people  and  all  good  citizens:  The  Relation  of 
the  Church  to  Political  Reform.  These  Social 
Unions  are  always  delightful  occasions;  the 
Committee  spare  no  pains  to  give  each  one  a 
distinctive  feature  of  its  own,  and  next  Mon¬ 
day’s  meeting  will  be  rendered  doubly  delight¬ 
ful  by  the  singing  of  the  Yale  Glee  Club.  No 
music  is  so  universally  enjoyed  as  the  singing 
of  college  boys,  and  the  Yale  Glee  Club  has  a 
distinguished  reputation. 


Los  Angeles 

is  just  on  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  while  Dallas,  Texas,  is  south  of  the 
thirty-third  parallel.  New  Orleans  is  29  de¬ 
grees  56  minutes,  and  Galveston  is  29  degrees 
8  minutes,  north  latitude.  During  these  twen¬ 
ty-five  days  there  were  five  partly  cloudy 
days,  and  but  one  rainy  day,  when  only  a  fifth 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  Tlie  other  days  were 
cloudless,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  middle-May 
of  Stockbridge  was  upon  us.  When  the  clouds 
appeared,  they  were  toward  the  sea,  or  they 
hovered  over  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains, 
which  tower  upwards  beyond  us,  and  shield  us 
from  the  north  and  east,  lliese  are  the  reser- 
vours  for  the  irrigation  of  the  great  orchards  of 
lemons,  oranges,  apricots,  and  peaches,  and  for 
the  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  clover.  Tbe 


persuasive, 

and  ber  theories  as  attractive  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  after  such  a  declaration,  and  it  is  as  sensi¬ 
ble  as  it  is  interesting.  The  chapters  on  tho 

influence  of  dress,  of  school,  of  exercise,  (Mk 
physical  development,  are  exc^ent.  The 
ter  showing  some  things  that  exercise  will  do 
for  the  body  is  enough  to  bring  exercise  into 
favor  with  tiie  most  indolent,  and  the  practicnl 
suggestions  are  very  much  what  most  girie 
need.  In  short,  it  is  fuU  of  good,  useful  toots, 
physiological  and  others,  and  will  reward  tho 
study  of  women,  especially  of  business  irnnw  / 
as  well  as  of  school  girls. 


As  papers  sometimes  give  up  a  whole  broad¬ 
side  to  some  particular  subject  or  institution, 
the  present  issue  of  Tsm  Evangelist  may  be 
called  a  Chicago  Number,  as  that  city  is  treated 
of  at  some  length  on  three  pages — all  which,  if 
of  special  interest  to  the  dwellers  by 
Michigan,  we  are  sure  will  not  be  without  some 
degree  of  interest  to  all  thoughtful  readers,  as 
they  concern  a  city  of  marvellous  growth,  that 
is  to  have  a  prodigious  influence,  political  as  well 
as  religious,  upon  the  future  of  our  country. 


i  Clarke  of  Franklin,  Ind.,  has  just  fully 
•d  a  uhair  in  Hanover  College  (Dr.  D.  W. 
President),  as  a  memorial  of  two  de- 
sons,  one  of  whom  died  shortly  after 
ition  there.  The  chair  will  be  named  after 
and  will  probably  be  one  of  History  and 
111  Science. 
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lire  Hills  can  send  to  the  New  York  market, 
r  which  the  farmers  get  less  than  three  cents 
quart,  a  return  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  soul 
id  body  together.  Well,  I  suppose  we  must 
)  grateful  for  small  favors.  Thank  the  Lord, 
ou  can’ t  milk  our  cows  for  us  I 
Yet,  even  here  we  are  not  quite  safe.  For 
Iready  one  of  your  producers  of  something, 
rhich,  if  it  be  not  butter,  is  called  by  that 
lame,  tells  me  that  he  can  beat  any  cow  in 
he  world  I  That  is  hard  on  the  cows.  Thus 


I  have  been  thinkiag  whether  you  might  not 
give  us  a  leader  in  some  of  our  present  perplex¬ 
ities,  who  would  lead  us  eut  of  the  land  of 
bondage  and  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  in  which  we 
have  been  lately  entangled.  I  was  alpaost 
ready  to  name  to  you  a  leader,  but  alas,  he  is 
an  editor,  and  an  editor  is  never  quite  safe — he 
is  too  independent,  too  much  disposed  to  think 
for  himself,  too  apt  to  fly  the  track.  No,  an 
editor  is  not  a  man  to  swear  by,  He  serves  a 
more  useful  purpose  as  a  convenient  object  to 
swear  at.  But  though  we  do  not  aspire  to  any¬ 
thing  too  high  for  u/,  I  trust  we  may  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  wherever  there  is  brave  work 
to  be  done  for  God  and  for  our  country. 

It  is  a  good  old  Scripture  rule,  that  every  man 
should  “stand  in  his  lot,  and  build  the  wall 
over  against  his  own  house.”  If  this  simple 
rule  were  obeyed,  the  city  would  be  securely 
guarded  and  defended.  Let  every  man,  in  what¬ 
ever  sphere,  high  or  humble,  do  bis  best  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  around  him  pure  aud  clean :  to 
give  dignity  to  family  life:  to  preserve  social 
order,  not  by  stern  repression,  but  by  promoting 
kindliness  between  all  classes;  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  public  morals  and  the  sense  of  pub¬ 
lic  honor;  and  he  will  And  himself  “building 
better  than  he  knew,”  for  that,  in  being  simply 
a  good  citizen,  he  is  doing  bis  part,  not  only 
for  his  own  city,  but  for  the  good  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

And  so  I  say  farewell  to  Chicago,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  City  of  the  Lakes,  in  which  I  feel  such  pride, 
as  I  knew  it  from  the  beginning.  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  day  of  its  weakness :  I  have  lived  to  see 
it  in  the  day  of  its  power.  Keep  on  in  your  march 
to  victory  1  May  your  borders  spread  out  wider 
and  wider,  and  your  stately  towers  of  commerce 
rise  higher  and  higher !  The  utmost  desire  that 
one  can  have  for  this  Seat  of  Empire,  is  that,  as  it 
grows  in  population,  it  may  grow  in  that  righte¬ 
ousness  which  is  the  glory  of  any  people.  May 
the  blessings  of  the  Highest  abide  upon  your 
tens  of  thousands  of  happy  homes  1  Peace  be 
within  your  walls  and  prosperity  within  your 
I  palaces  I 


9[l)e  Heligiotie  Prese 


tion.  Many  of  you  who  are  here  to-mght  nav« 
sprung  from  the  brave.  God-fearing  men,  w  d 
made  their  way  through  the  wilderness  (acg 

ic  women,  wnfl 
who  built  th^' 


gether.  Now  and  then  a  session  of  Presbytery 
was  turned  into  a  camp  meeting,  to  v^hich  the 
people  came  on  horseback  from  a  circuit  of 
many  miles,  tying  their  horses  under  the  trees, 
and  listening  to  those  who  spoke  with  sten¬ 
torian  voices.  I  remember  once  Iving  down 
with  half  a  dozen  of  my  biethren  to  sleep  on  a 
row  of  planks  covered  with  straw ! 

On  several  occasions  I  was  sent  on  such  er¬ 
rands  up  the  Missouri  River  hundreds  of  miles. 
There  had  been  a  large  emigration  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  to 


THEN  AND  NOW 


The  Christian  Union  makes  reference  to  the 
course  of  Lowell  Institute  Lectures,  which  its 
editor.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  is  now  engaged  in 
delivering,  on  the  “Evolution  of  Christianity.** 
He  therein  bolds  that  evolution  is  everywhere. 
Creation  is  a  gradual  process,  that  of  man  in¬ 
cluded,  Revelation,  the  Church,  Theology,  and 
even  Christian  exi)erienoe  are  all  dominated  by 
the  great  law : 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  Eiach  one  of 
these  things  has  been  said  by  Christian  teach¬ 
ers  before.  Hugh  Miller  has  shown  that  crea¬ 
tion  is  an  evolution;  Professor  LeConte  has 
maintained  that  man  is  an  evolution ;  Professor 
Harris  of  Yale  has  declared  that  revelation  is 
progressive,  an  evolution;  Professor  Hatch  of 
Oxford  has  traced  the  history  of  the  Church  as 
an  evolution;  Professor  Allen  of  Cambridge 
(U.  S.)  has  traced  the  history  of  theology  as 
an  evolution,  and  Dr.  Matbeson  of  Edinburgh 
has  traced  the  spiritual  experience  of  St.  Paul 
as  an  evolution.  And  these  are  typical  writers, 
each  one  standing  for  a  class  of  readers.  All 
that  Mr.  Abbott  has  done  in  his  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute  Lectures  has  been  to  gather  together  these 
utterances,  show  their  relation  to  each  other, 
and  point  out  the  fact  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  New  Theolo^  and  the  Old,  between 
the  New  Criticism  and  the  Old,  between  pro¬ 
gressive  and  reactionary  thought  in  the  Church, 
is  really  a  difference  between  those  who  main¬ 
tain  thst  the  religious  life  itself  is  subject  to 
the  universal  law  of  life  expressed  in  the  word 
evolution,  and  those  who  practically  insist  that 
religion  is  stereotyped  and  stationary. 

Neither  party  is  always  conscious  what  it  is 
contending  for,  but  beneath  the  present  theo¬ 
logical  controversies  this  is  the  rem  question  at 
issue.  Upon  this  question  The  Christian  Union 
entertains  no  doubt  whatsoever.  Interpreta¬ 
tions  of  progress  will  unquestionably  differ. 
Our  own  interpretations  may  be  proved  errone¬ 
ous,  and  if  so,  we  trust  we  may  have  the  grace 
frankly,  to  acknowledge  the  error.  But  we 
stand  unhesitatingly  and  unwaveringly  for  this 
twofold  truth:  As  against  all  rationalism,  that 
religion  is  a  real  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man: 
as  against  all  reactionism,  that  this  Iffe  is  and 
must  be  continually  progressive,  a  life  of  growth, 
with  no  standards  in  the  past  to  hinder  its  free 
and  full  development  in  the  future. 

Several  are  perplexed  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Abbott  in  one  of  bis  Lowell  lectures :  “  We  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  And  limitations  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  Christ  himself.”  That  laymen  should 
be  surprised  by  this  statement,  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  strange.  That  the  editor  of  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  Intelligencer”  should  think  it  extraor¬ 
dinary,  is  indeed  surprising.  This  is  clearly 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  declaration  of 
Christ  himself,  and  the  ecumenical  faith  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  as, 
for  example,  of  Paul  in  such  utterances  as  that 
in  Pbilippians  ii.  7,  8;  the  declaration  of  Christ 
himself,  as  in  His  statement  to  Ks  disciples 
that  He  did  not  know  when  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  end  of  the  earth  should  be  (Ha» 
xiii.  42),  and  the  ecumenical  faith  of  the 
Church,  which  has  in  all  ages  held  that  in 
Jesus  Christ  God  has  taken  upon  Himself  hu¬ 
man  nature,  with  all  its  limitations,  but  with¬ 
out  any  taint  of  sin.  To  deny  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  sub^t  to  the  limitations  of  flnite 
nature  during  His  incarnation,  is  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  those  early  Gnostic  sects,  which  in' 
the  attempt  to  affiim  His  divinity,  denied  His 
humanity. 

The  Jewish  'Messenger,  as  jealous,  in  its  way, 
for  the  honor  and  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  any  not  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh 
are  likely  to  be,  has  the  following  comments: 

The  death  of  Prof,  de  Lagarde  of  Gvlttingen 
has  foUovted  closely  that  of  Prof.  Kuenen  of 
Leyden.  Both  were  theologians  and  Bibucal 
critics,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  destruc¬ 
tive  school,  mthough  Lagarde  was  the  broader 
scholar  and  his  writings  ranged  over  the  entire 
fleld  of  Semitic  philology.  It  is  easy  to  refer 
to  their  spirit  of  analysis  as  destructive  and 
their  critical  tendencies  as  “harmful.”  The 
fact  is,  the  constructive  study  of  the  Bible 
owes  much  to  their  radical  treatment.  It  has 
forced  the  traditional  school  to  more  scholarly 
methods  and  shown  the  necessity  of  better  ar¬ 
guments  than  those  of  a  century  ago.  It  has 
developed  Semitic  scholarship  and  promoted  the 
study  of  Jewish  history  along  the  lines  that 
have  made  historical  research  so  fruitful  in  the 
records  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Assyria.  It 
has  contributed,  too,  to  a  higher  estimate  of 
the  Talmud  and  rabbinical  literature  in  general. 
The  radical  school  bas  been  outspoken,  however 
wild  and  self- destructive  many  of  its  hypothe- 
SM.  It  has  always  had  the  courage  of  its  con¬ 
victions,  and  its  champions  merit  praise  for 
their  fearlessness  in  exposing  what  they  hon¬ 
estly  believed  to  be  shams  in  theology  and  ex¬ 
egesis. 


CHICAGO  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  AND 
TO-DAY. 


cheered'  their  toilsome  march) 

on  the  lake  shpre,  beside  whict 
a  school-house  and  a  meeting- 
thus  casting  on  the  rich  Soil  of  the 
the  seed-corn  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

‘  For  this  you  are  told  that  you  owe  to  the  East 
a  debt  which  you  can  never  repay.  In  one  sense 
this  is  true.  How  can  we  ever  pay  what  w 
owe  to  those  who  gave  us  being,  who  cared  for 
us  in  helpless  infancy,  who  toiled  for  us,  suf¬ 
fered  for  us,  died  for  us?  Never  to  life’s  last 
hour  can  we  express  all  that  we  owe  to  them 
of  love  and  gratitude. 

But  it  is  a  beautiful  ordering  of  nature,  that 
while  at  one  stage  of  human  life  our  parents 
have  to  do  everything  for  us,  there  comes  a 
time  when  sons  can  return  to  their  fathers,  and 
daughters  to  their  mothers,  a  portion  of  what 
they  owe.  It  is  the  proudest  moment  in  a 
young  man’s  life  when  he  is  able,  not  only  to 
relieve  his  father  of  his  support,  but  to  take 
the  heavy  burdens  of  the  household  on  his  own 
stalwart  shoulders. 

But,  sir, 


flrst  log  cabins 
they  soon  planted 
house, 
prairies 


Ur.  PretidenU  As  I  look  round  at  tnis  large 
company,  the  scene  is  somewhat  in  contrast  to 
that  when  I  flrst  saw  Chicago.  It  was  so  lone 
afeo,  that  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  time 
is  not  within  the  memory  of  the  greater  pum- 
her  of  those  who  are  here,  for  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  1842,  just  fifty  years  since,  that 
I  first  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
n  voyage  from  Buffalo  by  a  steamer  round 
the  lakes,  which  we  made  in  five  days,  nearly 
lis  long  as  it  now  takes  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

*  As  soon  as  we  got  ashore,  we  were  driven  to 
the  old  Tremont  House.  The  owner  of  the 
coach  bore  a  familiar  name,  as  hd  was  a  New 
'England  man.  though  not  strictly  Puritan  in 
his  manner  of  conversation.  In  fact,  to  put  it 
plainly,  he  was  addicted  to  the  use  of ^the  name 
of  the  Lord  in  a  way  that  was  not  the  most 
reverent.  However,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  familiar  countenance ; 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  an  old  uncle  who  had 
found  a  dong  lost  member  of  the  family ,  and 
he  made  haste  to  assure  me  that  he  had  always 
“stood  by  my  father,”  who  was  the  minister  in 
the  town  where  he  lived,  adding  with  empha¬ 
sis,  “You  know  that  I’m  a  Presbyterian!  I’m 

•  Presbyterian  up  to  the  huh !”  This  was  my 
first  introduction  to  Presbyterianism  in  Chicago. 

The  place  had  then  about  five  thousand  ia- 
habitauts,  scattered  along  the  lake  shore.  The 
only  man  I  knew  was  Matthew  Laflin.  He.was 
one  of  the  Yankees  who  came  here  at  an  early 


And  I  can  almost 
say  that  I  presided  at  the  christening  of  some 
of  the  little  hamlets  when  they  were  bom,  and 

before  they  had  even  L. — - 

forest  with  their  infant  cry. 

Joseph,  that 
but,  being  a 

was  “a  right  smart  chance  of  a  place.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  now  bas  a  population  of  seventy  thou 
sand ! 

Crossing  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
we  rode  one  day  through  the  Indian  Country,  ii 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Kansas,  recrossinf 
just  at  evening  where  Kansas  City  now  stands 
and  where  there  was  then  but  a  cabin  or  tw< 
on  the  bank  at  either  side,  with  a  flat-boat  t< 
ferry  us  across.  Yet  here  has  sprung  up  a  city 


re,  lose  heart,  and  that  their  sons,  discour- 
ged  at  the  prospect,  turn  their  backs  on  the 
Id  home  and  come  'West,  and  cast  in  their  lot 
dth  the  Philistines  ?  .  • 

Having  thus  taken  of  the  abundance  of  the 
ind,  so  that  you  literally  eat  the  fat  and  drink 
he  sweet,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  you 
hculd  help  yourselves  to  all  the  other  good 
bings  that  are  going.  To  him  that  hath  shall 
e  given,  and  so  from  every  railroad  that  en- 
ers  Chicago,  from  every  steamer  that  loads  or 
inloads  at  your  wharves,  there  comes  rolling 
n‘  upon  you  an  ever-increasing  tide  of  pros- 
lerity. 

And  now  when  a  stranger  comes  here,  as  I 
do,  and  drives  about  your  city,  seeing  the  end¬ 
less  streets,  with  the  innumerable  signs  of  a 
wealth  that  grows  greater  from  year  to  year, 
do  you  wonder  that  he  begins  to  ask  himself; 
Is  not  this  getting  to  be  rather  monotonous? 
Is  it  not  about  time  to  end  the  performance ;  to 
stop  the  procession  ? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  there  is 
any  law  of  growth  in  cities ;  whether  a  city  has 
not  its  natural  limits,  beyond  which  it  can  not 
go?  'In  some  cases  it  has,  as  where  the  site  is 
BO  confined  that  it  can  sustain  but  a  limited 
population.  A  banyan  tree  cannot  grow  in  a 
conservatory .  It  must  have  space  to  spread  its 
mighty  limbs,  and  send  down  new  trunks  to 
the  earth.  So  you  could  not  plant  a  city  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  But  where  there  is  space 
enough  around  it,  it  is  hard  to  fix  a  limit  to  a 
city’s  growth.  London  has  five  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  it  is  the  most  populous  city  on  the 
globe:  and  yet.it  is  at  this  very  hour  growing 
faster  than  ever  before.  In  position  Chicago  is 
better  situated  than  London.  You  who  are 
familiar  with  the  English  capital,  know  that 
in  its  environs  are  many  hills,  very  beautiful 
indeed,  but  which  would  have  to  be  cut  down 
and  the  valleys  filled  up  to  make  space  for  the 
continued  expansion  of  this  modern  Babylon, 
But  Chicago  has  all  out  doors  to  spread  in.  On 
every  side  the  prairies  bloom  and  blossom  as  if 
to  beckon  it  on  in  its  illimitable  career. 

I  have  been  figuring  on  the  growth  of  your 
city  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it — putting  the 
Chicago  of  to-day  alongside  of  that  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Then  it  had  five  thousand  inhabitants ; 
to-day  it  has  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
— over  two  hundred  times  its  population  then  ! 
Let  it  go  on  at  that  rate  for  half  a  century  to 
come,  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  it,  and  it  would 
cover  a  good  part  of  Illinois  I  It  would  be  not 
only  the  greatest  city  in  America,  but  greater 
than  London,  or  any  city  known  in  history. 

These  are  mighty  anticipations,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  whole  continent  must  be  darkened 
with  the  shadow  of  that  coming  greatness.  Do 
you  think  it  awakens  in  a  New  Yorker  or  New 
Englander  a  feeling  of  envy  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it — 
for  Chicago  belongs,  not  to  one  state,  but  to  our 
common  country,  each  city  contributing  loyally 
-its  part  to  the  glory  of  the  Great  Republic. 

^  And  so  when  you  carried  off  the  'World’s 
V fairj'Thbugh  it  was  a  disappointment  to  us, 
|i.bere  was  not  a  twinge  of  bitterness.  On  the 
contrary,  we  wish  you  in  it  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess.  We  trust  the  Exposition  will  be  grander 
than  that  in  Paris  three  years  ago,  even  «if 
you  should  not  look  down  upon  the  Eiffel 
Tower  from  the  greater  height  to  which  you 
ascend.  Here  in  another  year,  on  the  border  of 
the  lake,  there  will  be  a  gathering  of  the  nations. 
Let  them  come  and  behold  the  treasures  of  the 
Continent!  But  among  the  wonders  you  have 
to  set  before  them,  the  greatest  of  all  will  be 
your  own  city,  whose  marvellous  growth  is  our 
nation’s  pride.  For  all  this  we  send  you  our 
congratulations . 

And  so  we  view  with  perfect  equanimity  the 
growing  influence  of  your  city  and  State  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country.  Chicago  has 
become  the  Jerusalem  of  politicians,  wlither 
the  tribes  come  up  to  National  Conventions. 
Here  you  make  our  Presidents.  Gen.  Harrison 
indeed  comes  fr  >m  just  over  the  border,  but 
you  noirinated  him,  as  you  nominated  Garfield 
and  Lincoln  before.  Of  this  we  do  not  com 
plain,  but  find  reason  for  satisfaction.  In  giv 
ing  us  Lincoln,  you  gave  us,  the  best  President 
we  have  had  since  Washington.  If  you  have 
any  more  to  give  like  him,  send  them  along ! 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  be  sarry  if 
all  this  were  to  be  interpreted  as  mere  compli¬ 
ment  to  a  city  that  needs  none.  Ttis  is  not  an 
occasion  for  boasting  on  your  part,  or  flattery 
on  mine.  I  do  but  speak  my  honest  conviction ; 
recognizing  what  stares  me  in  the  face,  and 
what  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  who 
comes  here ;  or  who,  if  he  does  not  come  in  per¬ 
son,  keeps  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  National 
life,  and  knows  where  the  heart  beats;  that 
Chicago  has  grown  in  these  fifty  years,  indus¬ 
trially,  commercially  and  politically,  to  the 
proportions  of  an  Imperial  City. 

And  now  the  question  comes :  What  shall  be 
done  with  tliis  lion  out  of  the  desert?  Will 
you  hold  him,  or  will  you  let  him  go,  to  shake 
the  prairies  with  his  tremendous  roar,  and  to 
be  the  terror  of  the  whole  country  ?  Shall  this 
Central  City  of  the  Continent,  which  reaches 
out  its  long  arms  from  sea  to  sea,  be  like  one 
of  those  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that, 
while  overflowing  with  riches,  were  the  seat  of 
disorder  and  violence,  ihat  kept  the  land  in  per¬ 
petual  war;  or  shall  it  be  such  a  centre  of  all 
that  is  true  and  pure  and  good  that  it  shall 
Mess  every  part  of  our  undivided  country  with 
its  beneficent  power? 

Of  course,  every  great  city  has  its  dangers, 
that  come  from  its  very  prosperity.  Many  an 
ancient  capital  has  risen  to  the  zenith,  and 
then  sunk  into  decay.  But  Chicago  is  a  city 
in  its  prime,  from  which  we  expect  hett-r 
things  than  from  a  city  bowed  and  broken 
with  the  weight  of  centuries.  We  cannot  say 
of  it  that  old  things  are  passed  away  and  all 
things  become  new,  for  it  has  no  “old  things” 
as  we  count  age.  And  new  we  ask  of  you  in 
the  full  vigor  of  your  manly  stregnth  to  render 
the  service  of  which  you  are  capable  to  the  na¬ 
tion  to  which  we  all  belong. 

Since  you  have  given  us  a  leader  in  war,  and 
a  good  many  leaders  in  politics,  why  should 
you  not  give  us  leaders  in  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  even  theology  ?  Why  should  you  look 
for  a  Star  in  the  East  to  guide  you  ?  Remember 
that  the  Star  in  the  East  is  so  called  only  be¬ 
cause  it  rose  in  the  East,  while  it  travelled  to 
ward  the  West,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  the 
place  where  the  young  child  was!  Have  you 
not  arrived  at  that  stage  of  development  that 
you  can  do  your  own  thinking,  without  being 
bolstered  by  some  Eastern  authority  ?  Are  not 
the  professors  at  McCormick  as  wise  and  learned 
as  at  Princeton  ?  Why,  Princeton  had  to  come 
to  Chicago  to  get  its  President !  Nay,  are  you 
not  as  near  to  God  on  Lake  Michigan  as  Calvin 
was  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva? 


•  •’  _ - -i  bom,  and 

broken  the  stillness  of  the 

_ _ * _ ‘  --- r.  There  was  St. 

had  just  crept  out  of'  its  shell, 
lively  chicken,  the  first  comers 
vot^,  that  as  they  would  say  in  Kentucky,^t 
was 


still,  as  it  isn! 
I  am  bound  '] 
add,  that  if  you  are  oppressed  ny  a  sense  0 
what  you  owe  to  the  East,  we,  on  the  otht 
hand,  have  to  confess  that  the  debt  in 
magnitude  has  been  paid  with  compound  inui 
est.  Thank  God,  there  is  a  way  in  which 
present  generation  can  pay  its  debt  to  the  paitJ 
and  one  portion  of  a  country  its  debt  to  anoth<C 
So  in  the  history  of  our  country,  th;re  ca;tl 
a  time  when  the  West  could  return  all  thattt 
owed  to  the  East  an  hundred- fold,  in  whatk^ 
did  to  save  the  nation  to  which  both  belonggj 
When  the  land  was  darkened  by  the  cloudESs 
Civil  War,  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  lllitM 
who  was  to  lead  us  saf-w 


gave  us 
through. 

ington,  I  „  . 

people,  who  welcomed  with  every  sign  of  fe 
their  new  President.  Ah,  little  thought  ft i 
then  of  the  agonies  and  humiliations  that  \o]  i 
before  us,  of  the  Red  Sea  of  blood  through  wWji 
we  must  pass  before  we  should  plant  our  nt 
on  the  other  shore.  That  the  courage  ofiel 
nation  was  kept  up  through  all  those  teidsl 
years,  was  largely  due  to  the  patience  and  Isfc 
of  him  who  was  to  be  the  martyr  of  libtuj. 
And  when  in  the  first  years  of  the  warier 
armies  were  beaten,  there  came  from  the  bnQs 
of  the  Mississippi,  like  a  star  out  of^b^^bda 
soldier  of  little  presence  or  show,  as  modesi^ 
Lincoln  himself,  who  reformed  our  armiet^wd 
led  them  to  victory.  O 

But,  of  course,  the  best  leaders  were  noffi^g 
without  armies  to  lead,  and  here  it  wasddt 
the  West  furnished  her  full  share  of  the  s»|i- 
did  material.  For  a  whole  generation  shtj^fi 
been  silently  growing,  till  she  had  becom«i0Ke 
a  young  giant,  but  now  was  to  come  the  rteJi- 
tion  of  her  power,  when  out  of  your  pn^es 
rose  up  a  countless  host  of  armed  men.  Wat 
they  did  let  history  tell !  How  they  foughiat 
Shiloh  and  at  Chickamauga,  and  followed  S  tr- 
man  in  his  march  to  the  sea. 

A  year  or  two  since  I  visited  the  Unio]^  n- 
etery  at  'Vicksburg,  in  which  are  sixtee^^Ai- 
sand  graves !  It  is  on  a  hillside,  thatVV' 


SONNET. 


heights  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  pour  down 
over  our  widely  extended  Union.”  These  were 


By  Bev.  Edward  F.  Orane. 

Amazement  grows  to  awe  and  awe  to  fear. 

O  God,  when  1  attempt  some  thought  of  Thee  : 
For  adamantine  Justice  seems  to  be 
The  very  substance  of  the  shape  I  rear. 

'What  is  not  justice,  with  its  eye  severe. 

As  piercing  as  the  lightning,  what  to  me  ' 

Of  fevered  conscience,  burning  inwardly 
With  heats  that  seem  to  mock  the  contrite  tear ! 


strange  prophecies,  but  how  wonderfully  have 
they  been  fulfilled!  He  added  what  bas  not 
yet  been  realized,  but  might  well  be  next  year, 
when  you  celebrate  the  discovery  of  America: 
“  When  that  day  comes,  let  there  be  carved  out 
of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a 

to  the 

West,  and  inscribed.  There  is  the  East!  There 
is  India !’  ” 

C!olonel  Benton  was  then  the  political  dictator 
of  Missouri,  which  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  mention  of  bis 
name  recalls  others  who  were  then  on  the  stage. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  still  living  in  retirement 
at  the  Hermitage.  My  first  vote  for  President 
was  for  Henry  Clay,  and  well  do  I  remember 
the  enthuiassm  that  greeted  his  appearance 
when  he  once  visited  St.  Louis.  Of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  this  side  the  Mississippi,  I  knew  but  lit¬ 
tle,  though  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas ;  but  though  I  of  ten  crossed 
the  river  and  came  as  far  as  Jacksonville  to 
visit  the  professors  in  the  college,  I  never  once 
so  much  as  heard  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  His  time  had  not  yet  come.  Even  Illinois 
did  not  know  her  greatest  man. 

As  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis  looked  down  upon 
it  with  a  patronizing  eye  as  a  thriving  little 
place,  that  might  come  to  something  when  it 
had  grown  to  man’s  estate.  It  was  hopeful 
missionary  ground'.  And  I  remember  distinctly 
meeting  at  Dr.  Bullard’s  a  young  man  who  had 
just  graduated  at  Lane  Seminary  and  been 
called  to  the  nucleus  of  a  church  up  here  on 
the  Lakes.  He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  Indian, 
with  every  sign  of  physical  and  intellectual 
vigor.  They  said  his  name  was  Pat  terson !  I 
have  kept  my  eye  on  him  ever  since,  lo,  these 
fifty  years !  His  hair  has  grown  white,  but  it 


But,  lo,  another  vlsace  takes  the  place 
Of  what  BO  lately  frowned  and  scared  my  soul ! 

A  smile  suffuses  heaven  from  pole  to  pole ; 

I  see  the  features  of  a  Father’s  face ! 

Is  God  then  double  ?  Who’ll  expound  it  me  7 
Lo,  Bethlehem’s  Christmas  choir  hath  brought  the  key ! 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 


and  bis  tender  heart.  He  sleeps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  whose  waters  syllable  his  be¬ 
loved  name. 

One  other  friend  I  had  here,  not  indeed  of  so 
early  a  date,  though  you  would  hardly  con¬ 
sider  it  a  recent  acquaintance  that  began  forty 
years  ago!  It  wras  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
he  had  married,  that  I  first  met  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  and  there  was  not  in  all  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  a  happier  man  than  he,  with  his 
beautiful  wife  at  his  side,  and  a  merry  group  of 
children  around  him.  In  New  York  we  were 
again  thrown  together.  'When  he  left  the  city 
or  lives  separated,  and  we  met  but  seldom.  But 
one  could  not  forget  him,  nor  cease  to  love  him, 
he  was  so  open-hearted,  so  frank,  so  manly,  and 
so  true.  His  theology  was  indeed  of  the  most 
unbending  type,  but  the  rigidity  never  reached 
below  the  head,  and  I  always  counted  it  a  priv- 
lege  and  honor  to  have  a  place  in  that  great, 
■o'ving  heart.  Ha  is  riot  laid  here,  but  has  been 
uiEen  back  to  his  wife’s  early  home,  to  sleep 
beside  her  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ceme¬ 
teries  of  New  England.  'When  the  spring 
comes,  I  hope  to  find  my  way  to  that  sacred 
s  pot,  to  lay  a  flower  on  his  new  made  grave. 

Another  classmate  there  was  in  Chicago,  who, 
like  myself,  still  lingers  on  the  stage.  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Waters,  who  has  long  been  known 
to  you  as  a  contributor  to  the  religious  papers. 
For  many  years  he  has  written  a  weekly  letter 
to  The  Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia,  over  the 
name  of  “  Calvin,  ”  which  bespeaks  his  stern  and 
uncompromising  theology.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  form  of  “Calvin”  may  also  be  seen  un¬ 
der  the  ample  folds  of  The  New  Yore  Evan- 
OXLIST,  where  he  serves  an  invaluable  purpose, 
as  a  standing  certificate  of  the  paper’s  ortho 
doxy,  for  as  evil  minded  persons  sometimes  sus- 
pbet  me  of  being  a  little  “  off  color,  ”  I  comfort 
myself  by  thinking  that,  taken  together,  we 
make  a  fair  average.  Now  he  looks  a  trifle 
aider  than  he  did  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  the 
B  ame  dear  old  friend  and  brother ! — But  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

The  next  day  after  landing  in  Chicago,  I  bad 
my  first  sight  of  a  prairie,  as  I  climbed  to  the 
t  op  of  a, stage  coach  and  sailed  away  over  the 
sea  of  verdure,  in  which  even  the  long  swell  of 
t  he  ocean  was  reproduced  in  its  gentle  undula- 
tions.  All  day  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land, 
except  as  here  and  there  an  island  of  trees  rose 
out  of  the  horizon,  like  a  coral  reef  with  its 
clustering  palms.  There  was  scarcely  a  human 
habitation  except  at  long  intervals  a  solitary 
armbouse,  at  which  we  stopped  to  change 
horses.  The  sun  went  down  and  the  stars 
came  out ;  and  it  was  far  in  'the  night  before 
we  came  to  the  end  of  our  journey  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River,  where  lay  in  waiting  a  little  steamer, 
which  answered  to  the  description  by  Dickens 
of  one  pfopelled  by  an  engine  “of  half  pony 
power!”  As  we  glided  from  the. bank  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  undei  the  overhanging 
trees,  the  scene  could  not  have  been  more  weird 
and  strange  if  we  had  been  paddled  by  Indians 
in  a  birch-bark  canoe.  Thus  I  floated  down  the 
river  as  in  a  dream,  not  knowing  what  was  be- 
f<He  me,  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  St.  Louis, 
where  was  to  begin  the  first  chapter  of  my 
ministerial  life. 

In  those  days  the  Presbyterians  in  St.  Louis 
were  a  feeble  folk.  There  were  but  two  churches 
— rthe  First,  under  Dr.  Bullard,  that  was  New 
School;  and  the  Second,  under  Dr.  Potts,  that 
was  Old  School.  The  former  had  just  sent  off  a 
colony  that  took  the  name  of  the  Third  Church, 
of  which  I-was  the  first  pastor. 


PENDLETON  ACADEMY,  OREGON. 

Last  summer,  during  my  trip  through  the 
Northwest,  by  an  early  mornieg  turn-out  from 
my  snug  berth  in  the  Pullman  sleeper,  I  caught 
sight  of  this  young  Presbyterian  Academy  as  it 
stands  among  the  other  comfortable  homes  in 
the  somewhat  quaint  old  town  (old  for  the 
Northwest)  of  Pendleton,  which  is  nestled  in 
a  pleasant  valley  among  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  Eastern  Oregon.  I  had  hoped  to  stop 
off  a  day  and  see  the  town,  the  Academy,  and 
especially  its  promising  Principal,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Talkington,  who  was  my  spiritual  son  and  a 
member  of  my  church  iu  Missouri,  but  the  mag¬ 
nificent  distances  of  those  great  western  em¬ 
pires  deprived  me  of  this  pleasure.  In  a  twenty 
minutes’  talk  with  my  friend  at  the  depot,  and 
from  other  sources,  I  gained  such  knowledge  of 
this  Academy  as  fixed  it  with  deep  interest  in 
my  mind.  It  was  originally  established  some 
years  ago  by  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of 
citizens  of  Pendleton,  but  debt,  the  usual  bane 
of  young  and  ambitious  educational  institutions 
in  the  'West,  endangered  its  very  existence,  un¬ 
til  the  College  Aid  Board  reached  out  its  long 
arm  across  the  continent  from  Chicago,  and 
gave  them  such  encouragement,  that  with  help 
from  some  friends  at  San  Francisco,  they  soon 
cleared  off  their  debt,  and  have  a  property  worth 
eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 


i?are 


Now  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Aid  at  Chicago  has  taken  the 
Academy  under  its  fostering  care,  and  no  one 
can  tell  to  what  great  usefulness  it  may  grow. 
Already  over  a  hundred  students  are  enrolled 
in  its  different  departments.  Their  .course  of 
study  is  not  unduly  ambitious.  They  contem¬ 
plate  a  choice  of  two  courses,  one  “  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  education,”  and  the  other  such  classical 
studies  as  will  fit  the  student  to  enter  the 
Freshman  class  of  any  of  our  best  colleges  in 
the  East.  This  is  admirable,  and  just  what  is 
needed  on  the  field  which  the  Academy  occupies. 

I  write  of  this  Academy  here  for  two  or  three 
reasons.  First,  to  call  attention  anew  to  the 
great  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  establishing  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies. 
Friends  of  liberal  education  in  the  East,  who 
have  already  given  of  their  wealth  to  this  cause, 
and  who  have  wealth  yet  to  give,  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  good  their  money  is  doing,  or 
of  the  far  -  reaching  results  of  their  benevo¬ 
lence,  unless  they  traverse  the  ground  and  see 
for  themselves  the  relation  of  things.  At 
Pierre,  South  Dakota,  and  at  Jamestown,  North 
Dakota ;  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana ;  at  Salt  Lake, 
Utah;  at  Del  Norte,  Salida,  and  Longmont, 
Colorado,  and  at  nearly  a  dozen  other  places, 
widely  scattered  further  to  the  east,  and  yet 
still  further  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have 
the  benevolences  of  this  Board  been  felt  during 
the  past  year.  A  babe  may  span  with  his  finger 
the  acorn  at  its  planting,  a  regiment  of  war¬ 
riors  may  be  lodged  under  the  shadow  of  the  oak 
when  it  is  fuU  grown.  Neither  child  nor  man 
can  estimate  the  greatness  to  which  some  of 
these  young  institutions  of  the  West  may  come, 
nor  yet  the  good  they  are  now  doing  even  in 
their  feebleness. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  my 
young  friend.  Prof.  H.  L.  Talkington,  Principal 
of  the  Presbyterian  Academy  at  Pendleton.  It 
is  something  like  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  found 
him  in  attendance  upon  my  preaching,  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Drury  College,  Missouri.  One 
day,  after  prayer- meeting,  he  asked  me  for  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  our  Church.  I  offered 
him  the  brief  Articles  of  Faith  which  we  some¬ 
times  used  in  welcoming  new  members,  but  he 
declined  this,  and  said  it  was  the  full  Confession 
and  Form  of  Government  that  he  wished  to 
examine.  I  accordingly,  with  some  misgivings, 
furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  “Hodge  on  the 
Confession.”  He  studied  it  for  some  weeks 
with  the  deliberation  and  diligence  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him,  and  then  came  into  the  church 
upon  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ. 

If  Professor  Talkington  gives  his  students  the 
same  kinl  of  stiff  Calvinism  he  so  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  for  himself  when  he  came  “out  of  the 
brush”  of  Missouri,  he  will  make  of  them  the 
same  kind  of  stalwart  manhood  that  he  himself 
exemplifies.  But  here  is  one  of  his  troubles 
just  now.  He  needs  books  upon  which  to  feed 
the  minds  of  his  young  men  and  maidens. 
The  Academy  has  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  library,  and  I  am  certain  that  wholesome 
books  of  any  kind  and  description  that  might 
be  sent  to  them  would  be  warmly  welcomed  and 
wisely  used.  Douglas  P.  Putnak. 


The  Independent  accoi^nts  it  “a  very  bold 
step”  that  was  recently  taken  in  this  city, 
by  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  in  calling 
a  State  Convention  at  Albany,  on  February  22, 
to  elect  delegates  to  their  June  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago: 

Of  course  the  purpose  in  selecting  such  an 
early  date  is  to  elect  the  delegates  while  the 
power  and  influence  of  H)ll  are  at  their  height 
and  are  unbroken .  The  whole  machinery  of  the 
party  is  now  in  his  hands,  and  by  selecting  a 
day  in  February,  just  after  the  army  of  census 
enumerators  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Hill’s  particular  friend,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Cleveland  will  be  presented  from 
working  up  a  very  strong  opposition.  It  is  a 
very  bold  move,  but  it  has  been  calculated  with 
shrewdness  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Hill  will  carry  his  point  and  secure  an 
almost  solid  delegation  fur  himself.  It  has, 
however,  stu'red  up  the  reform  element  of  the 
party,  particularly  in  this  city,  aud  a  mass 
meeting  is  to  be  held  shortly  to  protest  against 
what  is  called  a  snap  judgment.  But  it  is 
scarcely  in  the  range  of  possibilities  that  Hill’s 
scheme  can  now  be  successfully  opposed.  He 
will  go  into  the  National  Convention  most  prob¬ 
ably  with  New  York’s  vote  almost  solid  for 
him.  'Whether  that  will  secure  the  nomination 
which  he  has  so  long  coveted,  depends  upon 
elements  of  the  situation  which  it  is  now  im¬ 
possible  to  forecast. 


a  continent ;  of  the  1  itter,  I  hope  you  w  not 
begrudge  it  to  us,  that  we  keep  the  dui  He 
spent  his  last  days  in  New  York.  His  fa  s  ha»^ 
beceme  familiar  to  our  people,  and  tbr^^ 
is  fitting  that  he  should  sleep  his  last 
It  may  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  peace  anc  ^uiet 
of  the  country  were  more  fitted  to  be  i  jace 
of  rest,  and  there  is  something  to  inspire  ”:'er- 
ence  in  the  fact  that  Washington  sle(  ^  at 
Mount  'Vernon,  where  he  lived  and  died,  ich 
is  thus  made  a  place  of  pilgrimage  lo  thof  vho 
would  uncover  their  heads  at  the  tomb  i  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  But  on  the  other  *  nd, 
there  is  an  inspiration  in  the  presence  in  i  ^  'eat 
capital  of  a  monument  that  bears  a  n  |  hty 
name.  When  Wellington  died,  the  p<  j  of 
England  asked :  ^ 

“  Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplor*'  ” 
and  answered :  I 

“  Here  In  streamlna  London’s  central  roar,  j- 
Let  the  sound  of  thoee  he  wrought  for,  -  | 

And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for,  I 

Echo  round  his  bones  forevermore.”  I 

And  so  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  Nelson,  !nder 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s. 

So  our  American  soldier,  who  was  mop  to 
us  than  Wellington  was  to  England,  sleep  in 
our  greatest  city,  if  not  in  hearing  of  its 
“  central  roar,  ”  yet  on  a  height  that  loeks  pwn 
upon  it,  and  where  (as  it  stands  over  annst 
the  Palisades  on  the  other  side  of  the  H^  ion) 
his  monument  can  be  seen  alike  from  citvjsnd 
river,  and  by  those  coming  in  from  sea,  'PJing 
the  nations  that  the  Republic  is  not  ungraj^ul, 
but  keeps  sacred  forever  the  memory  of  thlman 
that  saved  his  country.  I 

The  war  quickened  the  life  of  the  natlW  in 
every  direction.  The  West  spransr  for  wart  like 
a  giant  to  run  a  race.  And  no  city  grewmore 
rapidly  than  Chicago.  Some  of  our  EgBtern 
folks  think  it  has  grown  too  fast,  and  ask  Some¬ 
what  petulantly'  when  it  is  going  to  stop  prow¬ 
ing  ? — a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  aepwer. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  be  so  uncomfortable 
about  it,  if  they  did  not  feel  that  it  had!  heen 
partly  at  their  expense.  But  my  neighblrs  in 
New  England  tell  me  that  the  West  has  niined 
their  industries,  and  in  some  cases  almoU  de¬ 
populated  their  towns.  There  has  heen  a  peat 
change  even  in  my  day.  When  I  was  a 
the  farmer  was  the  most  independent  mi 
the  tjwn.  He  used  to  raise  his  crop  ol 
and  cradle  it  and  thresh  it  on  the  bam 
and  take  it  to  the  grist  mill  and  make  hi^ 
flour.  Now  every  loaf  of  bread  is  made 
flour  brought  from  Minnesota,  from  the 
mills  of  Minneapolis.  He  used  -to  suppll 
meat  for  his  table,  the  beef  and  muttoil 
hams,  but  now  his  soul  sinks  within  him 
sees  mighty  Refrigerator  Cars  careering  ovi 
country,  bringing  unlimited  supplies  fromlChi- 
cago !  In  my  native  town,  where  I  have  a  fjnm- 
mer  home,  my  neighbors  tell  me  that  the  bnly 
thing  which  they  have  to  sell  is  milk.  The  milk 
train  that  rans  down  our  vaUey  every  aster- 
noon,  carries  all  the  produce  that  the  Bfrk- 


The  Christian  Advocate  gives  the  following 
as  ol  general  interest  to  students: 

Five  hundred  students  met  in  Princeton, 

N.  J.,  to  orranize  an  Eating  Club.  Dr.  James 

O.  Murray,  Dean,  said  that  during  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  he  has  had  (marge  of  sick  students,  he  has 
often  betn  paired  to  find  their  sickness  to  be 
due  to  poor  food.  The  students  believed  the 
boarding  mistresses  of  the  town,  spiking  gen- 
eraUy,  did  not  give  them  value  for  their  money, 
and  they  resolved  to  establish  a  club,  and  fixed 
the  price  of  board  at  $4  a  week,  the  profits  to- 
be  divided  equally  at  the  end  of  the  year  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  club. 

Poor  food,  or  good  food  poorly^  (xioked,  will 
break  down  the  strongest  constitution,  unless 
the  victim  be  a  stone  cutter,  bricklayer,  car¬ 
penter,  teamster,  or  wood-cutter,  or  something 
of  that  kind  in  the  open  air.  But  good  food  ia 
not  often  rich  food.  Four  dollars  a  week  ought 
to  give  a  large  variety  (bn  different  days)  of 
the  best  meats,  and  fish  and  eggs  served  twice 
a  day,  with  simple  puddings,  and  a  plain  tea, 
with  plenty  of  milk,  and  fresh  iruits  m  season. 
With  wise  management  it  will  do  this,  and 
leave  a  surplus.  “Blessed  art  thou,  O  land, 

.  .  .  when  thy  princes  eat  in  due  season,  for 
strength,  and  not  for  drunkenness.” 


When  I  entered 
on  my  ministry  I  was  of  the  mature  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  having  had  of  course  a  large 
experience  of  life,  I  began  with  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  young  men !  You  smile  at  this,  as  well 
you  may.  It  amazes  me  now  that  grown-up 
men  could  keep  their  gravity  at  seeing  one  who 
was  but  a  boy  in  the  pulpit  endeavoring  to  give' 
hem  lessons  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life.  But  perhaps  there  was  an  attraction  in 
hearing  a  boy  preacher.  No  matter  what  the 
motive  was,  if  it  were  but  idle  curiosity,  so 
long  as  the  people  came,  as  they  did  in  great 
numbers.  The  lectures  were  duly  reported  in 
the  (rity  papers,  with  many  a  (Ximpliment  to 
the  “eloquent  divine!” 

But  however  much  or  little  the  profit  to  the 
hearers,  the  experience  was  useful  to  me.  I 
was  serving  my  apprenticeship,  and  learning  as 
a  boy  what  would  be  useful'  to  me  as  a  man. 
Beside  our  work  at  home,  we  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  abroad.  The  congregations  scattered 


The  Exam  ner  has  evidently  read  Dr. 
Behrend’s  sermon  with  attention.  It  says: 

The  Evangelist  published  in  full  the  sermon 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends  on  “The  Bible  and  Pres¬ 
ent  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought,”  recently 
delivered  at  the  Church  of  the  Covt  nant  in  this 
city.  It  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
preacher.  It  is  strong,  clear,  independent,  and 
vigorous,  without  surprises,  or  shocks,  or  sensa¬ 
tions.  Its  main  points  are  the  increa^  atten¬ 
tion  now  given  to  the  Bible;  the  discounting  of 
mere  authority,  and  the  demand  for  a  theology  “  ’ 
which  is  both  Biblical  and  rational ;  the  marked  ^ 
influence  of  the  historical  method;  ani  the-  .  Vi 
masterful  “  Christological  drift”  in  modern  re- 
ligious  thinking.  Dr  Behrends  dwells  at  great-  :  v- 
est  lengtn  on  the  last  of  these  points  To  his 
mind  it  relieves  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  decrees.  Even  those  who  may 
not  be  able  to  take  his  point  of  view  will  find 
rich  and  helpful  suggestiveness  in  his  treatmoit 
of  the  theme.  'Wa 
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THE  GLEH  SPR/HGS,  WMTKiHS,  H.  f. 


py  Ponltrr  Rnlfriiur  Guide  free 
lormoi'e.  1. 8.  JORNSON  A  Oo..  Boetoi 


J  FOUR-IN-HAND  COACHING  PARTY  thxoViK\i. 
800  miles  of  “bowery  England”  is  one  of  seven 
unique  trips  arranged  in  the  twelfth  program  of  The 
Thomas  Foreign  Tours  through  ever>’  country  of  Europe. 
Sent  for  4  cts.  for  postage  to  1600  Wallace  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


SCHERHERHOBN’8  TEACHERS'*AOXNOT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14tr  Strbkt.  Kbw  Tors. 


1\yfR8.  HOTCHKI88’  8CHOOI<  FOR  OIRIiS. 
lYl  8oath  Orange,  N._J. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  0.  GRXRN  FOUNDATION. 

Elarly  application  for  admission  is  adylssble  For  onta 
ogue  and  information  address 

Rkv.  .tames  C.  MACKENklJi;,  Ph.D., 

Lawrenceville,  Kew  Jersav, 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

For  catalogrne  or  advice  as  to  preparation,  address 
RET.  J.  EDGAR,  Ph.D.,  ChambeTsbnrgh,  Fa« 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  EITCHFIEED  00.,  CONN., 

For  Boys  and  t  oui^  Men.  References :  F  i  isldent  Dwight, 
Yale  University :  Kev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  o:  ErooUTB. 
Fo  other  references  or  information  inqnirs  c  t 

Rev.  HENRY  UPgVN,  Prlaelpstl. 


^tsovts. 


WINTER  IN  THE  8IJNNT  SOUTH. 

THE  HOTEL  WARWICK, 

NEWPORT  NEWS, 

NEAR  OED  POINT  COMFORT,  VA., 

Offers  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  Winter  Retrsa  t 
for  families  and  transient  guests.  For  circnlars  »"«« 
other  information  address 

J.  R.  SWINBRTON,  Hanager,  Newport  Newt,  Pis 
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JEHOIAKIM’S  WICKEDNESS. 
General  Survey  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 


the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  There  at  Car- 
'  chemish  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Babylonian 
army,  under  the  youthful  general,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  son  of  King  Nalxipolassar,  who  dying 
during  this  campaign,  left  the  throne  to  the 
victorious  young  general. 

Naturally  Judah  was  rejoicing  over  these  vic¬ 
tories  by  which  her  two  ancient  oppressors, 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  were  humbled  or  destroyed, 
and  not  perceiving  that  Babylon  was  a  still 
more  formidable  power.  It  was  at  this  time 


A  very  cursory  reading  of  this  book  shows  j  that  Jeremiah  received  the  command  ^verse  2) 
that  the  chapters  do  not  follow  one  another  in  |  to  commit  all  the  prophecies  of  the  past  twenty- 
chronological  order.'  It  would  be  too  long  a  ;  three  years  to  writing;  the  nation  must  be 
question  to  enter  upon  here,  as  to  the  reasons  j  made  to  feel  that  its  welfare  depended  on  nothing 
for  the  existing  arrangement ;  it  is  more  to  the  external,  but  on  its  own  moral  condition, 
purpose  to  review  briefly  the  contents  of  the  Babylon  would  be,  as  Assyria  and  Egypt  had 
chapters,  ascertaining  the  chronological  order  been,  the  rod  of  Jehovah’s  displeasure,  if  Judah 
of  the  chapters  which  are  more  deflnitely  his-  needed  chastisement;  if  not,  no  barm  was  to  be 
toiical.  So  much  as  this  is  requisite  to  the  Intel-  apprehended  from  any  foreign  nation,  however 
ligent  study  of  a  book,  which  when  intelligently  powerful. 


studied  proves  to  be  of  al>sorbiDg  interest,  and 
especially  rich  in  spiritual  teaching. 


As  Jeremiah  was  for  some  reason  prevented 
(not  shut  up,  verse  5)  appearing  in  public,  he 


As  was  suggested  in  last  week’s  Lesson,  the  sent  his  secretary.  Baruch,  to  read  the  written 
book  is  largely  autobiographical,  and  it  is  to  prophecy  to  the  people;  not,  however,  at  once, 
this  fact  that  its  peculiar  interest  is  due.  Jere-  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  following  year 
miah’s  style  is  not  artistic,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  (verse  9),  when  Babylon  was  already  so  menac- 
nor  intense  and  impressive,  like  that  of  some  ing  to  the  peace  of  the  nation  that  a  great  fast 
of  the  minor  prophets,  nor  polished,  like  that  i  had  been  proclaimed,  that  Baruch  read  the 
of  Ezekiel ;  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  his  .  prophecy  to  the  multitude  assembled  in  the 
utterance  is  often  choked  with  tears;  but  no  temple  (verse  10).  The  effect  was  startling; 
prophetic  writings  are  so  strongly  personal  as  word  of  it  having  come  to  the  nobles,  they  sent 
his,  and  in  that  personal  element  is  found  their  for  Baruch  and  caused  him  to  read  the  book  to 
highest  beauty,  for  Jeremiah’s  “greatest  poem  them  in  private  audience,  and  on  hearing,  de- 
is  his  life.”  cided  that  the  book  must  be  read  to  the  king 

Thus,  also,  though  he  laeks  much  of  the  without  delay, 
broad  sweep  and  the  vigorous  imagery  of  the  Verse  19.  These  princes  were  of  that  nobler 
other  prophets,  he  is  surpassed  by  none  in  class,  whose  reformation  had  been  genuine,  and 
clearness  and  depth  of  insight  •  his  sympathy  who  until  their  carrying  away  under  Jehoiachin 
with  human  nature  is  quick  and  warm;  sorrow  (2King8xxiv.  14),  courageously  befriended  Jere- 
of  all  kinds  appeals  to  him  and  flnds  expres-  miab.  Baruch,  though  Jeremiah’s  secretary, 
•ion  in  his  words.  was,  as  Josephus  records,  of  high  rank ;  his 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  opens,  as  might  natur-  ^andfather  was  governor  of  the  city  (2  Chron. 
ally  be  expected,  with  an  account  of  his  call  to  xxxiv.  8),  and  his  brother  held  a  high  position 
the  prophetic  ofSce.  Then  follow  flve  chapters  at  court  (Jer.  li.  59),  and  the  princes  were  un- 
(ii.-vi.)  which  probably  resume  his  flrst  pro- 1  willing  that  he  should  run  the  risk  of  the  king’s 
phetic  discoorses.  We  know  from  chapter  -  displeasure. 

xxxvi.  2  that  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  were  not  Verse  20.  The  princes  evidently  deemed  it  a 
reduced  to  writing  until  the  twenty-third  year  wise  measure  of  precaution  not  to  take  the  roll 
of  his  prophetic  work,  and,  doubtless,  during  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  They  put  it  in  a 
these  years  the  same  thoughts  wers  repeatedly  place  of  safety  in  the  apartment  of  the  Secre- 
uttered  in  different  words;  but  these  chapters  tary  of  State,  and  merely  repeated  its  general 
probably  give  the  substance  of  his  earlier  teach-  tenor  to  the  king.  He  was  at  the  time  in  the 
ings.  They  treat  of  the  nation’s  sins,  and  of  1  royal  apartments,  situated  on  the  inner  court 
the  judgment  which,  unless  repented  of,  they  ^  of  the  palace  (see  1  Kings  vii.  8). 
are  sure  to  call  down  upon  the  nation.  Then  |  Verse  21.  Their  precaution  was,  however, 
follows  (vii.-x.)  a  second  group  of  prophecies,  ■  futile.  The  king  desired  to  know  the  exact 
teaching  that  the  Jews  are  not  to  suppose  that :  terms  of  these  startling  prophecies.  Jehudi, 
the  new  ritual  which  Josiah  introduced  (2  Kings  :  whom  be  sent  to  fetch  it,  was  a  courtier,  the 
xxiii.)  and  which  they  are  eagerly  practicing,  son  of  an  Ethiopian.  Having  brought  it,  he 
will  avail  them  apart  from  moral  conduct.  In  read  it  aloud,  the  princes  l)eing  grouped  abore 
chapters  xi.,  xii.,  the  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  the  king,  that  is,  standing  behind  him  while  he 
the  Book  of  the  Law  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8)  is  very  sat,  after  the  custom  of  courtiers  (compare  Isa. 
marked,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  were  vi.  2) . 

Jeremiah’s  teachings  while  on  an  itinerating  Verse  22.  The  winter  house  is  more  properly 
journey  among  the  cities  of  Judah,  very  shortly  the  winter  apartment,  the  lower  floor.  The 
after  that  discovery.  upper  floor  of  all  Eastern  houses  is  known  as 

Chapter  xiii .  is  generally  supposed  to  belong  the  summer  house ;  where,  as  is  very  common, 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  shortly  after  the  there  is  only  one  floor,  the  more  sheltered 
events  of  our  present  Lesson.  It  bears  upon  the  inner  rooms  are  the  winter  house.  The  ninth 
corrupt  condition  of  the  nation,  and  sounds  a  month  is  December,  a  cold  month  even  in  Pal- 
new  call  to  amendment.  The  following  chap-  estine  (compare  Ezra  x.  9).  The  hearth  is  more 
ters,  to  xvii.  18,  were  inspired  by  a  drought,  properly  fbc  ^re  pan,  a  charcoal  brazier,  such  as 
which  from  certain  internal  evidences  is  be-  is  used  to  warm  houses  in  southern  countries 
lieved  to  have  occurred  still  later  in  Jehoiakim’ s  to  the  present  day.  The  sentence  is,  literally, 
reign.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter,  xvii,  the  fire  pan  was  burning. 


19-27,  is  a  teaching  as  to  the  keeping  of  the 


The  “book”  was,  of  course,  a 


Sabbath,  and  was  probably  uttered  in  Josiah’s  parchment  roll,  not  a  bound  book;  it  probably 
time,  shortly  after  the  flnding  of  the  Book  of  contained  chapters  i.  1,  2,  4,  ix.  22,  x.  17-xii. 
the  Law.  '  6,  xxv.,  xlvi.  1-xlix.  83,  xxvi.,  xlv.,  but  quite 

In  chapters  xviii.- XX.  comes  a  very  important  possibly  Baruch  read  only  chapter  xxv.,  which 
teaching,  namely,  that  prophecy  is  conditional,  was  composed  at  the  time  the  book  was  writ- 
that  is,  that  its  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  fore-  ten.  The  word  here  translated  leaves,  is  liter- 
ieUastowarn.  (The  effect  of  Josiah’s  prophecy  1  ally  door-wings,  but  must  here  be  understood 
against  Nineveh,  Lesson  for  April  26,  1891,  is  ah  to  mean  columns,  as  the  parchment  was  all  in 
excellent  illustration.)  This  message  brought  one  piece.  As  soon  as  Jehudi  had  read  three  or 
trouble  upon  Jeremiah;  he  was  put  in  the  four  columns,  he  (the  king,  or  Jehudi  at  his 
stocks  in  consequence  of  it.  This  was  probably  command)  cut  it  with  the  scribe's  knife,  not¬ 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  six  or  seven  years  withstanding  the  efforts  of  three  of  the  princes 
later  than  to-day’s  Lesson.  The  flrst  ten  to  check  him  (verse  25). 

verses  of  chapter  xxi.  are  ten  or  eleven  years  Verses  24,  25.  Yet  they  were  not  afraid  refers 
later  still,  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  not  to  the  burning  of  the  roll,  but  to  its  con- 
under  Zedekiah,  and  the  following  prophecies,  tents.  They  were  not  terrified  nor  impressed 
to  the  end  of  xxiii.,  are  judgments  upon  the  by  the  threatenings,  nor  conscience  -  stricken 
■everal  kings  of  his  time,  written  at  different '  by  the  revelation  of  the  national  character 
periods  during  the  twenty-three  years  between  I  which  they  heard.  They  try,  indeed,  to  keep 


Josiah’ s  death  and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom. 


the  king  from  an  act  of  vandalism,  but  not 


Chapter  xxi V.  was  written  soon  after  the  exile  bt cause  they  are  moved  by  what  they  have 
of  Jehoiachin  (six  or  seven  years  after  our  pres-  heard.  The  princes  had  dreaded  just  such  an 
ent  Lesson) ,  and  compares  the  two  classes  into  act  as  this  (verse  20) . 

which,  religiously,  the  nation  was  divided;  Who  these  princes  were  is  not  certain.  It  is 
those  who  had  taken  to  heart  Josiah’s  reforms  possible  that  Elnathan  was  the  king’s  father  in- 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  law  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8) ,  (his  father  was  perhaps 
and  of  the  prophets,  and  had  become  genuinely  a  courtier  of  Josiah’s,  2  Kings  xxii.  12),  Gema- 
religious,  and  those  to  whom  the  reform  had  riah  may  have  been  the  son  of  Josiah’s  Secre- 
been  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  not  touching  tary  of  State  (compare  verse  12  and  2  Kings 
0ie  moral  natuie.  xxii.  12) ;  of  Delaiah  we  know  nothing  further. 

Chapter  xxv.  takes  us  to  the  fourth  year  of !  Verse  26.  Hammelech  means  the  king ;  the 
Jehoiakim,  a  critical  year,  of  which  we  shall  words  here  should  be  read  Jerahmeel,  a  royal 
hear  more  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  our  prince,  not  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  at 
lesson  chapter,  which  dates  from  the  same  this  time  about  thirty,  but  one  of  the  large  cir- 
year.  In  this  chapter  occurs  the  first  clear-  cle  of  princes ;  all  were  royal  who  were  de¬ 
prophecy  of  the  captivity,  which  began  eigh-  scended,  however  remotely,  from  a  king, 
teen  years  later.  Chapter  xxvi.  is  earlier  than  Verses  27,  28.  Had  the  errand  of  these 
this  chapter  (see  verse  1),  and  the  earnest  at-  princes  been  successful,  spiritual  religion  would 
tempt  to  induce  the  people  to  live  more  morally,  have  received  its  death  blow,  almost  as  surely 


nearly  cost  Jeremiah  his  life. 

Chapters  xxvii.-xxix.  carry  us  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Zedekiah’s  reign,  and  are  mainly  histor¬ 
ical.  They  are  followed  by  four  chapters  (xxx.- 


I  as  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  would  have 
I  done,  had  Luther  been  taken  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  emperor.  In  both  cases  God  iruarded  His 
cause,  and  from  the  menace  to  religion  came  a 


xxxiii.)  prophesying  the  restoration  from  the  new  source  of  its  strength.  Luther  in  the  Wart- 
approaching  captivity;  in  them  we  found  our  hur^,  translating  the  Bible  into  German,  Jere- 
last  Sunday’s  Lesson.  The  next  eleven  chap-  miah  in  the  safe  seclusion  where «/e/ioiJah  hid  him., 
ters  (xxxiv. -xliv.)  are  mainly  historical,  and  writing  that  wonderful  prophecy,  chapters 
chronologically  come  in  this  order:  xxxvi.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.,  and  rewriting  the  former  roll, 
xxxT.  (here  oedhr  xxii.  13-30,  xxiv.,  xxix.,  with  additions  (perhaps  xiv.  1-xv.  9)  were  both 
xxviii.),  xxxix.  1-14,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  xxxiv.,  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  God  watches 
xxxix.  15— xliii.  3,  and  extend  from  the  critical  over  the  interests  of  true  religion  (compare  Ps. 
year  already  mentioned  under  xxv.  (the  fourth  xxxi.  20,  Revised  Version), 
of  Jehoiakim),  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  Verse  29.  T.o  Jehoiakim  should  be  under- 
the  leaving  of  Jeremiah  in  Palestine  after  the  stood  in  the  sense  of  concerning.  Jeremiah  cer- 
deputation  to  Babylon.  The  remaining  verses  of  talnly  did  not  utter  this  prophecy  in  Jehoia- 
the  chapter  and  the  chapter  following,  describe  kirn’s  presence.  The  prophecy  that  the  king  of 
the  removal  of  Jeremiah  (against  his  will)  to  Babylon  shaU  certainly  come,  is  not  to  be  under- 
Egypt,  in  company  of  a  number  of  the  better  stood  as  signifying  that  he  had  not  already 
claira  of  the  Jews,  including  the  daughters  of  come,  for  we  have  seen  (verse  9)  that  the  capi- 
Zedekiah,  who  bad  been  left  behind  in  Jerosa-  tal  was  already  in  terror  at  his  approach, 
lem,  and  a  prophecy  which  Jeremiah  uttered  in  but  his  work  of  devastation,  strongly  and 
Egypt,  "chapter  xlv.  follows  immediately  after  poetically  described  in  the  last  words  of  this 
xxxvi.  4,  and  the  following  chapters,  xlvi.-li.,  verse,  was  not  yet  done. 

are  a  group  of  prophecies  against  the  nations,  !  Verse  30.  The  contrast  between  the  wicked 
uttered  &t  various  times  and  gathered  togfether  I  Jehoiakim  and  his  pious  father,  Josiah,  appears 
In  one  collection,  as  were  the  similar  prophecies  in  many  places  (xxii.  13,  15-17,  etc.),  but  it  is 
of  Isaiah  (xiii. -xxiii).  The  last  chapter,  lii.,  is  here  strongly  brought  out  by  the  parallel  be- 
historical,  describing  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  tween  Jehoiakim  and  Ahab,  who  appears  to 
and  the  exile,  and  was  probably  not  written  by  have  been  as  much  his  model  as  David  was 
Jeremiah.  Josiah’ s  model.  Like  Ahab,  Jehoiakim  was 


THE  LESSON. 
Jeremiah  xxxvi.  19-31. 


Josiah’ s  model.  Like  Ahab,  Jehoiakim  was 
given  to  much  building  (Hab.  li.  9-12  describes 
him  and  his  works),  like  him  he  was  utterly 
unscrupulous  in  attaining  his  ends,  and  like 


Golden  Text. — To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  him,  he  had  a  bold,  fearless  prophet  at  his  side. 


voice,  harden  not  your  hearts. — Heb.  iii.  15. 

Hie  time,  as  we  have  seen,  was  that  eventful 
year  which  changed  the  destinies  of  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity;  605  B.  G.,  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Carcbemisb.  Two  years  earlier  Nine¬ 
veh  had  fallen  before  the  combined  power  of 


ready  to  rebuke  his  misdeeds  and  to  teach  him, 
if  he  would  but  heed,  the  way  to  repentance. 
The  words  of  this  prophecy  strikingly  recall 
to  mind  those  spoken  by  Elijah  to  Ahab,  1 
Kings  xxi.  20-24. 

The  prophecy  was  none  the  less  true  for  not 


Media  and  Chaldsea  (Babylon)  and  Assyria  had  being  literally  fulfilled.  In  point  of  fact  his 
been  parcelled  out  between  the  two  nations.  I  son,  Jehoiachin,  did  succeed  him,  but  the  brief 
Daring  the  straggle  of  these  great  world  and  troubled  three  months  on  the  throne  were 
powers,  Egypt,  under  its  new  and  powerful  followed  by  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  score  years 
ruler,  Phanoh  Necho,  had  overrun  and  re-  (Jer.  lii.  31),  every  day  of  which  emphasized  the 
dnoed  all  Syria,  and  for  the  fir»t  time  in  nine  essential  truth  of  this  prophecy  (compare  xxii. 
hundred  years  the  Egsrptian  army  had  reached  80,  spoken  of  him) .  Nor  have  we  any  record 


of  the  violent  death  of  Jehoiakim,  which  ■ 
verse  would  seem  to  suggest,  and  which  xxi^ 
18  puts  more  strongly;  2  Kings  xxiv.  6  merely 
mentions  that  he  died,  without  saying  hoi^ 
and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  alludes  to  an  intention  fg 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  carry  him  to  Babylon, ^but 
without  indicating  that  the  intention  was  car¬ 
ried  out.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 'for 
doubting  that  the  prophecy  was  literally  ful¬ 
filled,  though,  on  the  other  baud,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  see  in  the  expression  a 
highly  figurative  way  of  saying  in  the  prophetic 
manner  what  is  more  literally  said  in  the  next 
verse. 

Verse  31.  The  last  words  of  this  verse,  bid 
they  hearkened  not,  are  not  prophecy,  but  hii- 
tory.  The  threatenings  of  this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  verse  had  no  effect  upon  king  or  peopli. 
As^was  taught  in  chapter  xviii.,  the  purpose  of 
this  frightful  prophecy  was  reformation ;  it  was 
uttered  that  it  might  remain  unfulfilled  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  nation  to  repentance.  Even  yet,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  it  was  not  too  late,  if  only  king 
and  people  would  repent  of  sin  and  turn  to  the 
Lord.^ 

■  The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  portion  are 
many,  but  this  is  the  most  important  of  them 
all.  For  five  hundred  years  God  had  followed 
Israel  with  warnings  and  threatenings,  and  still 
His  mercy  strove  with  them.  If  judgment  over¬ 
took  them,  would  it  not  be  that  they  had  de¬ 
stroyed  themselves?  We  have  seen  in  former 
lessons,  both  this  year  and  last,  how  striking 
is  the  parallel  between  our  country  at  this  time, 
and  Judah  during  the  years  before  the  fall  of 
the  nation.  Judah’s  time  is  narrowing  down  as 
we  go  on  with  our  studies ;  the  warning  grows 
all  the  more  impressive.  And  how  long  a  time 
may  be  left  for  us?  What  a  passage  like 
this  chapter  has  to  say  to  our  nation,  it  has 
also  to  say  to  each  individual  of  us  who  compose 
the  nation. 

^bristian  <gu5caucir. 

Bv  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Daily  Readines  and  Prayer-meeting  Topics 
Feb.  15.  'With  Meekness.  James  1 : 21-27. 

16.  W’ith  Earnest  Purpose.  Ps.  119 : 105-112. 

17.  For  Daily  Guidance.  Dent.  6 : 1-6. 

18.  As  His  Own  Word.  1  Thess.  2 ;  1. 13. 

16.  With  Ready  Mind.  Acts  17 : 1-12. 

20.  For  Sanctification.  John  17 : 13-28. 

81,  Topic.  God’s  lYord.  How  Do  You  Receive 

It?  Jer.  36:81-86.  Mark  16:15.  Deut. 

30:11-14. 

(Missionary  meetina.) 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says:  “The  Word 
of  God,  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the  only  rule  to 
direct  us  how  to  glorify  and  enjoy  Him,”  and 
that  “The  Scriptures  principally  teach  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God  and  what 
duty  God  requires  of  man.”  Christians  recei\e 
the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

One  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  him.  God  does  not  ask  of  us 
an  unreasonable  belief.  The  Bible  presents  a 
reasonable  ground  for  our  faith ;  it  offers  rea¬ 
sonable  evidences  for  its  claims.  Gcd  invites 
the  sinner  to  reason  with  Him  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  salvation.  It  is  the  province  of  reason  to 
decide  upon  the  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  upon  the  sufficing  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  *and  when  it  pronounces  them  sat¬ 
isfactory,  it  puts  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of 
faith  for  its  use.  Settle  this,  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God,  and  then  it  is  to  be  received 
as  divine  truth  and  implicitly  followed.  The 
evidences  are  divided  into  external,  from  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  internal,  from  the  Book  itself,  and  the 
experimental,  from  its  effect  on  believers  and 
the  world.  If  one  has  believed  this  Word,  and 
believed  in  Christ,  and  felt  its  power  in  his  own 
heart,  he  has  abundant  and  indubitable  evi¬ 
dence  in  himself,  and  needs  no  further  witness. 
Yet  every  new  witness  will  strengthen  his 
faith.  There  is  a  majesty  in  the  Word  itself, 
a  heavenly  spirit,  a  satisfying  revelation,  a 
solution  of  the  questions  of  forgiveness  and  sal¬ 
vation  and  resurrection,  which  carries  conviction 
to  the  unprejudiced  reader.  It  has  a  Holy  Ghost 
style  about  its  message. 

A  short  method  of  proof  of  its  inspiration  is 
this :  The  New  Testament  gives  us  the  person 
of^Jesus  Christ.  John  writes  his  Gospel  for  the 
one  purpose  of  proving  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  in  Him,  we  have  eter¬ 
nal  life.  The  condition  and  character  and 
claims  of  Christ,  His  words  and  works,  are  such 
that  one  is  forced  to  give  Him  a  place  apart 
from  mankind,  and  to  allow  that  God  is  with 
Him.  Never  man  spoke  and  wrought  and  lived 
and  rose  from  the  dead  like  this  Man.  He  could 
not  be  so  great  and  good,  and  not  be  honest  and 
true.  His  authority  is  sufficient  for  our  faith. 
Instead  of  looking  to  the  Bible  to  authenticate 
-Him,  we  may  look  to  Him  to  authenticate  the 
Bible.  One  may  reject  its  inspiration,  but  one 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  divinity  of  the  person  and 
character  and  claims  of  Christ.  Take  the  divine 
Christ  out  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  still  a  great 
Book,  the  Book  of  books,  teaching  and  reveal¬ 
ing  what  no  other  book  does. 

Starting  from  Christ,  we  have  His  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  Word  of 
Ood.  He  refers  to  it  and  quotes  it  and  sanc¬ 
tions  it  as  it  was  then  written.  Thus  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  Old  Testament  as  inspired  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Christ.  “God  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  moments  spake  in  times  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son.”  The  words 
of  Christ  were  “  confirmed  by  signs  and  wonders 
and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

The  words  of  Christ  we  receive  as  th«  Word 
of  Ood.  Christ  chose  His  Apostles  to  be  with 
Him,  and  hear  His  teachings,  and  see  His  works 
and  the  proofs  of  His  resurrection,  that  they 
might  be  His  witnesses.  Not  so  much  to  teach 
the  people  and  convince  them  did  He  teach  and 
work,  but  that  His  chosen  witnesses  might  hear 
and  see  and  give  the  truth  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  ages.  The  authority  of  an  Apostle  sanc¬ 
tions  the  inspiration  of  any  writing.  Mark 
wrote  under  the  direction  of  Peter,  and  Luke 
of  Paul.  Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  giv¬ 
ing  thanks  that  “  when  they  received  from  him 
the  Word,  even  the  Word  of  God,  they  accept¬ 
ed  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in 
truth,  the  Word  of  God.”  Peter  says  concern¬ 
ing  Paul’s  Epistles,  that  “in  them  are ‘some 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  un¬ 
learned  and  unstable  wrest  as  they  do  also  the 
other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.” 

As  to  the  degree  of  inspiration,  all  Christians 
acknowledge  it  to  be  plenary,  full  and  sufficient 
to  give  us  the  Word  of  God  unto  salvation 
through  Jesus  Chiist..  The  superintendence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  over  the  writers,  prevent¬ 
ing  error  and  guiding  into  truth.  Revelation 
was  directly  inspired,  and  all  other  parts  indi¬ 
rectly,  and  all  has  the  sanction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  So  far  as  doctrine  and  truth  are  taught, 
it  seems  also  needful  to  the  writer  that  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  direction  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  very  words  themselves,  for  truth  can 
only  be  stated  by  the  careful  use  of  words. 

Receiving  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  Ood,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  give  it 
divine  and  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of 
doctrine  and  duty.  Concerning  all  issues,  the 


question  is.  What  does  the  Bible  teachf  In  order 
to  learn  this,  one  must  come  to  its  study  with 
an  humble,  teachable,  and  unprejudiced  mind, 
ready  and  willing  to  learn  and  believe  and  obey. 
Paul  wri^s  to  Timothy:  “Every  Scripture,  in¬ 
spired  of  God,  is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  which 
is  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every 
good  work.”  This  shows  for  what  we  are  to 
receive  it,  and  the  spirit  with  which  we  are  to 
come  to  its  instruction.  One  is  to  sit  at  its 
feet  as  a  little  child.  Too  much  do  we  go  to 
the  Bible  for  confirmation  of  some  opinions, 
rather  than  for  truth.  One  says.  The  Bible 
teaches  so  and  so,  and  then  goes  to  the  Bible 
for  proof,  and  so  doing,  will  try  to  make  it 
bend  to  his  views.  He  will  beg  the  question 
in  dispute,  and  be  presumptuous  and  arrogant 
in  his  controversy,  whereas  the  true  position  is 
to  find  out  the  truth,  just  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  and  then  let  that  settle  our  doctrines 
and  beliefs  and  life.  This  is  handling  the  Word 
of  God  honestly.  The  Bereans  were  “more 
noble,  better  bred,  than  those  in  Thessalonica, 
because  they  received  the  Word  with  all  readi¬ 
ness  of  mind,  examining  the  Scriptures  daily 
whether  these  things  were  so.” 

The  Scriptures  are  to  be  read,  examined, 
studied,  searched;  to  be  known,  believed,  loved, 
and  obeyed ;  to  guide  the  words  and  heart  and 
life.  And  this  is  to  be  done  prayerfully,  that 
one  may  have  his  eyes  opened  to  behold  the 
wondrous  things  in  the  Word,. and  that  he  may 
see  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  it.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  young  should  have  a  good 
habit  of  Bible  reading  and  study;  that  they 
should  secure  a  (rood  library  of  helps  to  the 
study  of  the  Word ;  that  they  should  bring  all 
questions  to  the  test  of  ihe  Word ;  that  they 
should  cleanse  their  way  by  it,  making  it  a 
lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  light  to  their  path,  the 
man  of  their  counsel  and  the  guide  of^their  life. 
The  119th  Psalm  is  full  of  iustruction  as  to  how 
the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  received. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  Gospel,  good  news  of 
salvation  to  all  the  world.  Christ  came  to  give 
this  to  sinners,  and  His  Apostles  were  chosen 
for  this  same  purpose.  They  are,  as  the  word 
signifies,  sent  ones,  or  missionaries.  Christ 
prays  that  His  disciples  may  be  sanctified  in 
the  truth,  set  apart  to  it.  They  are  first  to  use 
it  for  themselves,  and  then  to  tell  it  to  others, 
not  to  hide  their  light,  but  to  be  light  bearers. 
Christ  says,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  All  men 
need  it  as  much  as  we  do.  It  will  do  for  them 
what  it  has  done  for  us.  We  owe  it  to  Christ 
who  saved  us,  to  give  it  to  them ;  we  owe  it  to 
them  as  our  brethren  to  give  it  to  them. 

“  Shall  wc  whose  souls  are  lighted 
■With  wisdom  from  on  high, 

Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  V” 

ASTRONOMER  PORTER’S  BOOK. 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  have  before  me  a  little 
book  from  the  publishing  house  of  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Company,  entitled  “Our  Celestial 
Home:  An  Astronomer’s  View  of  Heaven.  By 
Jermain  G.  Porter,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Observatory.”  It  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  author,  because  it  advocates  views  similar 
to  those  I  advanced  in  a  recent  article  in 
The  Evangelist,  on  the  subject,  “The  New 
Heaven  and  the  New  Earth,  Where  shall  They 
Be.”  To  me  it  is  a  very  interesting  book.  I 
read  it  through  twice,  almost  without  laying  it 
down.  The  subject  is  intensely  interesting,  and 
the  style  is  pleasing.  His  argument  is  that  as 
Ae  bodies  of  the  saints  after  the  resurrection 
Jre  material,  their  final  home  must  also  be  a 
m^erlal  world.  The  new  earth  will  undoubt- 
e«N|be  one,  at  least,  of  the  many  mansions. 
'Mwhaps  the  light  of  others  daily  or  nightly 
shine  upon  us  now.  It  maybe  the  solar  system 
is  the  house  of  many  mansions  which  Christ, 
our  Creator,  as  well  as  Saviour,  is  fitting  up. 
He  would  prove  the  stability  of  the  universe 
as  to  motion  and  as  to  force,  in  order  to  its 
furnishing  an  everlasting  habitation  where  the 
saints  can  securely  dwell.  I  think  he  makes 
out  his  case  very  clearly  in  the  light  of  both 
science  and  revelation,  though  it  strikes  me 
that  with  the  deference  a  scholar  is  quite  likely 
to  pay^  the  deductions  of  science,  he  admits 
more  than  the  known  facts  can  prove  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  theory  that  the  suns  and  planets 
are  losing  their  energies  by  radiation  into 
space,  and  that  in  the  far-off  future  thev  will 
bMome  dead  worlds,  burned- out  cinders,  as  he 
admits  the  moon  is  now. 

When  the  depths  of  the  interstellar  spaces 
have  been  thoroughly  sounded,  and  science  has 
demonstrated  that  no  recuperative  energy  re¬ 
sides  in  that  viewless,  impalpable  ether  in  nrbich 
the  great  globes  of  the  universe  are  floating,  I 
shall  be  nearer  admitting  than  I  am  now  that 
the  universe,  like  some  terrestrial  machine,  is 
wearing  out,  and  that  bye-and-by  it  will  perish 
by  reason  of  age.  I  hope  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  will  get  this  little  book  and  read  it. 
It  is  refreshing  to  meet  a  man  of  science  who 
can  walk  with  enthusiasm  among  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  and  the  seven  stars,  which 
are  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  as  well  as  among 
the  stars  that  shine  from  their  ineffable  heights 
in  our  earthly  sky.  Yours  fraternally, 

C.  R.  Burdick, 

Oconto,  Wis.,  January  23d,  1892. 

Philanthrophy  and  Reform. 

The  last  report  of  the  Georgia  penitentiary 
shows  that  of  1,763  convicts  in  the  State  only 
64  are  women. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  donated  |1,350  to  a 
“People’s  Kitchen.”  which  will  soon  be  opened 
in  Stockholm.  It  will  furnish  a  dish  of  nutri¬ 
tious  food  for  3  or  3i  cents,  and  will  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  8,000  persons  every  day. 
The  King  has  permitted  the  free  use  of  cooking 
utensils  belonging  to  the  army. 

The  Woman’s  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  a  very  active 
body.  The  total  atten  lanc^  in  its  Day  Nursery 
for  the  past  year  has  been  21,165.  In  their  de¬ 
partment  of  Household  Work  and  Sewing  two 
hundred  little  girls  applied  for  instruction  last 
year.  The  Educational  Committee  arranged  a 
course  of  lectures  on  law  by  Mrs.  Emily  Kem- 
pin.  The  Protective  Committee  secured  the 
employment  of  a  police  matron.  Social  and 
other  committees  round  up  the  work  of  this 
vigorous  and  helpful  organization. 

“Thank  You” 

Is,  What  Mrs.  Paisley  Says  to 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

■What  stronger  proof  Is  needed  of  the  effleaev  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  than  this  from  Mrs.  Amanda  Paisley,  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  an  estimable  Christian  lady,  for  many 
years  a  communicant  of 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church 

“For. several  rears  I  was  badly  afflicted  with  eczema 
and  scrofnia  sores,  coveringffilmost  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  my  face,  nearly  to  the  top  of  my  bead.  Running  sores 
discharged  from  both  ears.  My  eyes  were  very  bad,  the 

Eyelids  So  Sore 

it  was  iiainful  opening  or  closing  them.  For  nearly  a 
year  I  was  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to  hear  anything.  I 
went  to  the  hospital  and  had  an  operation  performed  for 
the  removal  of  a  cataract  from  one  eye.  One  day  mv 
sister  brought  me  two  different  medicines,  one  of  which 
was  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  offered  me  the  choice.  I 
took  Hood’s  Sarsaiiarilla  and  gradually  began  to  feel 
better  and  stronger,  and  slowly  the  sores  on  my  eyes  and 
in  my  ears  healed.  I  can  now  hear  and  see  as  well  as 
ever.  There  are  only  slight  traces  of  the  eczema.  When¬ 
ever!  see 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

now  I  Always  feel  like  bowing  and  saying  *  thank  yon.’  ” 


■ 


REST.  COHFORT.  HEALTH.  PLEASURE. 


- 


OAKLAND  HEIGHTS  SANATORIUM,  AshevUle,  North  CareUaa. 

Finest  health  resort  in  the  South.  Tboron^y  equipped  for  the  soientlflo  treatment  of  Nervous  and  Chronlo  d 
eases.  Turkish,  Roman  and  Russian  Baths,  Electricity,  Massam.  A  more  desinible  method  could  not  bo  found  1 
those  recuperating  from  “La  Grippe”  than  that  afforded  at  ue  Sanatorium.  Consumjptives  not  reeetoed.  iitdi 
Management  under  direction  of  P.  Wyekoff  Nee/ua  M.D.,  formerly  of  the  “Jackson  Sanatorium,”  DansvlUe.  N. 
For  particulars,  address  Miss  EMILIE  FAU^N,  Asheville,  N.  O. 


DR.  8TR0N6’8  8ANITARiUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


LIKE 

Sterldan’s  Condition  Powdirl 

M  ii  abaolatel^r  pan.  Bighiy  finnfcinlnilil  li 
10  coeto  leas  than  a  tenth  of  a  oen|  m  4^0 
a  medicine.  Prevents  and  cum  all  lUnBMia 
#pod  for  younr  ohleka  Worth  mera 
VOM  hena  Moult.  **Ona  lanre  can  savad 
ipM  MaforyS  to  prerent  roup,**  eava  a  ewiomiK 
y  ypo  can’t  fret  it  send  ua  60  cents  for  two  BMBtt 
Af  1*4  Mnnd  can  tt.80jM^--paidj.4jpfaM IK 


ANCHOR 


A  Famous 
French  Chef 

once  wrote :  “  The  very  soul  of 
cooking  is  the  stock-pot,  and  the 
finest  stock-pot  is 

Liebig  Company’s 
Extract  of  Beef.” 

(jleuuine  only  with  sigmature. 

in  Improved  and  eco- 
X*'*  _  gnomic  cookery.  For  Soups, 

w  Sauces  and  Made  Dishes. 


U.  S.  Mai!  Steamshios. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 
GLASGOW  ctnd  LONDONDEBBY, 

From  Pier  41.  N.  B.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

gifiSS'irK'SST:  I  ““  »•  “ 

Rates  for  Saloon  Passags. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  G60  and  upwards,  asosidliff 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  9BO  and  npwards. 
Second  Cabin,  GSO.  Steerage  980. 

Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any  eitF 
In  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  nt  lowest  mtos. 

Fer  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  farther  InfOrmatloB. 

HENDERSON  BBOTHEBSy  ' 

7  BOWLING  GRXBN,  NBW  TOME. 


XUM 


tJARY  11,  1892 


!'HE  liquor -DEALERS’  dlw;  EXAMINED. 
The  able  committee  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Ceform,  Charitable  and  Protective  Societies  of 
Ills  city,  opposing  the  Liquor  Dealers  Bill,  have 
iven  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  careful 
xamination  of  that  Bill.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  serious 
[minded  person,  and  it  doubtless  may  be  ob- 
teined  by  addressing  Robert  Graham,  Esq.,  at 
16  Fourth  Avenue.  The  report  unveils  many 


SHAIX  THBBS  BK  A  »TUABT  rUKD? 

[The  following  commnnioation  from  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foreign'  Board  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
It  will  of  course  devolve  upon  the  General  Assembly  to 
sanction  or  disapprove  of  what  is  here  suggested  as  a 
measure  of  both  convenience  and  prudence,  in  meeting 
the  large  expanditnree  of  the  Foreign  Board  from  year 
to  year.— Ed.  Ev.]  v 

To  Thk  Naw  York  Evanohust  ; 

In  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  it  becomes  necessary, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  to  appoint 
and  authorize  the  expenditure  during  that  fiscal 
year  of  a  million  dollars,  anticipating  in  that 
large  sum  the  gifts  of  the  Church  for  the  same 
period,  and  assuming  all  the  risks,  pecuniary 
and  otherwise,  incident  thereto. 

These  authorized  expenditures  begin  immedi¬ 
ately  at  the  rate  of  about  $85,0€0  per  month. 
The  gifts  of  the  Church  thus  pre- appropriated 
are  realized  during  the  first  nine  months  at  the 
average  of  about  |50.000  per  month  only  (a 
much  smaller  average  for  the  first  six  months), 
and  for  the  deficit,  which  ordinarily  begins  in 
July,  attains  its  maximum  in  December,  and 
begins  its  reduction  in  February,  a  resort  to 
bank  loans  is  unavoidable. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Board,  during  the 
greater  part  of  each  year,  must  have  large  bank 
accommodations,  and  in  order  thereto  must  also 
have  a  list  of  sound  securities,  in  due  propor¬ 
tion,  as  a  working  capital,  a  safely  invested 
permanent  fund  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 

Two  inquiries  then  arise  for  careful  consider¬ 
ation  and  intelligent  answer:  1.  To  what  extent 
is  such  a  fund  needful  ?  2.  How  shall  it  be  se¬ 
cured  ? 

These  questions  have  engaged  the  thought 
and  forecast  of  the  Board  for  several  years,  but 
hitherto  no  way  has  seemed  practicable,  nor  has 
any  opportunity  offered  for  adequate  provision 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  essential 
to  the  safety  and  success  of  the  work  of  the 
Board. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  recently 
deceased,  this  Board  is  made  a  residuary  legatee, 
and  although  nothing  can  possibly  be  received 
for  any  purpose  from  her  estate  for  at  least  a 
year,  it  gives  promise,  in  the  early  future,  of  the 
desired  opportunity  for  permanent  relief  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Stuart  has  contributed 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Board  $10,000  annually, 
and  believing  that  it  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  that  of  all  concerned, 
the  Board  deems  it  wise  and  every  way  appro¬ 
priate,  that  so  much  of  the  amount  received 
from  her  estate  as  may  be  needful,  be  set  apart 
to  constitute  a  “Stuart  Fund,”  the  income  of 
which  shall  serve  to  perpetuate  the  annual  gifts 
of  the  decedent,  and  the  principal  be  so  invest¬ 
ed  as  to  be  available  as  a  basis  of  credit  at  bank 
during  the  season  of  small  receipts,  perpetua 
ting  withal  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  and 
strongest  friends  of  Foreign  Missions. 

From  the  fact  that  this  Board  is  a  residuary 
legatee,  neither  the  exact  amount  nor  the  date 
of  receipts  from  the  estate  can  now  be  deter¬ 
mined,  but  certainly  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  as  a  resource  for  the  current  work  of 
the  Board  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and 
probably  not  for  the  year  following. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  E.  M.  Kinoslet, 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NEWARK. 

By  OharlM  ■.  Knox,  D  J)., 

The  history  of  our  American  Theological 
Seminaries  has  had  from  the  banning  three 
marked  charactAistics :  They  wwe  organized 
after  a  strong  body  of  churches  had  been  found¬ 
ed  ;  they  had  a  growth  of  young  men  ready  to 
come  into  the  ministry;  they  moved  on  the 
flow  of  a  patriotic  and  religious  tide  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  feeling.  In  those  respects  they  were 
unlike  an  institution  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  Germans  in  America.  The  slow  growth  of 
our  German  Theological  Schools  is  sometimea 
compared  with  these  great  and  solid  institu¬ 
tions  to  its  disadvantage.  It  is  worth  the  while 
to  trace  out  a  little  the  comparison. 

Princeton,  the  Western,  and  the  Danville 
Seminaries  were  organized  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  The  whole  Church  was  behind  them 
to  lift  them  into  power.  Auburn  and  Union 
hdd  the  New  School  infiuence,  active  and  ener¬ 
getic,  to  support  them.  Lane  and  McCormick 
have  had  the  wind  and  tide  of  the  New  West. 
The  fact  that  the  German  Theological  School 
had  no  large  body  of  churches  organized  into  an 
Assembly  behind  them  at  the  start,  is  over¬ 
looked.  A  score  or  more  of  ohurchee  within 
the  limits  of  one  Presbytery,  and  that  within 
4  small  limit  of  territory,  was  all  that  was 
interested  in  the  movement.  Six  or  eight  Ger¬ 
man  churches,  most  of  them  under  aid  from 
Mission  Boards,  were  the  total  special  constitu¬ 
ency. 

The  American  Seminaries  had  a  steady  fiow 
of  young  men  into  their  classes,  from  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Christian  homes.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Seminary,  like  a  missionary  seminary  in 
Syria  or  India,  hal  yet  to  create  its  churches 
and  gather  its  families.  There  were  almost  no 
families  from  which  students  could  come. 
They  must  come,  in  part,  at  the  beginning, 
from  the  families  of  the  fatherland. 

Besides,  the  German  family  had  come  to  this 
new  land  to  better  its  material  life.  The  boys 
must  work.  The  energies  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  go  into  the  soil  and  the  shop  and  the  store. 
Parents  at  first  could  not  spare  their  sons,  till 
the  family  got  a  footing  on  the  new  continent. 

Further,  and  more  important,  the  conditions 
of  religious  and  church  life  were  not  equal  to 
our  standard  of  qualifications  for  a  student  for 
the  ministry.  Many  of  our  puritan  people 
would  consider  the  best  German  churches  of 
the  continent  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  behind  our  churches.  They  would  think 
some  of  the  best  German  churches  in  America 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  behind.  And  although 
observation  and  history  would  show  these 
churches  quite  equal  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  c'lurches  in  West  Virginia 
in  the  boyhood  of  Archibald  Alexander,  or  of 
the  Puritans  of  Northampton  under  Jonathan 
Edwards,  yet  they  have  a  mixed  standard  in 
respect  to  ministerial  education.  There  is  real 
piety  in  the  churches,  there  is  much  dead  ortho¬ 
doxy,  there  is  deep  piety  in  individuals,  pastors 
and  members,  but  the  general  standard  of  spir¬ 
ituality  is  moderate.  Out  of  this  state  of  things 
come  the  students.  Until  this  state  of  things 
is  corrected — as  it  is  already  in  process  of  cor¬ 
rection — students  received  must  be  subject  to 
much  care.  In  the  preliminary  stages  of  their 
education,  they  must  be  sifted.  The  fanning 
mill  must  be  kept  in  action,  the  chaff  blown 
out,  the  wheat  drawn  to  the  heap. 

It  requires,  therefore,  no  small  care,  judg¬ 
ment,  patience  and  time  to  build  up  a  body 
of  students  in  such  an  institution. 

The  American  Seminary  has  moved  on  the 
fiow  of  patriotic  and  religious  conviction  and 
feeling.  The  upbuilding  of  American  life  by 
American  youth,  an  American  development  of 
the  Sunday  -  school,  the  congregation,  the 
church,  the  school,  the  college,  the  university, 
the  press  and  literature,  a  grand  patriotic 
sweep  of  national  pride,  a  glowing  ambition  to 
develop  in  America,  a  special  advance  in  the 
Church  for  the  great  kingdom,  these  great 
aspirations  pulse  along  all  ministerial  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  German  Seminary  at  first  sight  sails 
against  this  current.  I\Jook8  anti-American. 
It  meets  patriotic  prejudice.  It  encounters  the 
shallower  tract  of  American  feeling.  It  even 
looks  to  many  as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to  dam 
up  the  current  itself,  or  to  corrupt  its  waters. 
Only  when  it  is  seen  that  the  German  Seminary 
is  a  craft  that  is  tacking  across  wind  and  tide 
to  convey  the  whole  German  fie^t  into  the  cur¬ 
rent,  is  it  understood.  The  German  language  is 
only  in  order  to  get  a  deep  and  firm  grasp  on 
the  German  heart.  The  mutter-sprache  in  the 
Seminary  teaches  the  new  sympathetic  life  of 
Christ,  in  the  class-room  as  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
graduate,  opposed  to  rationalism  and  formal¬ 
ism  and  sacramentarianism.  Endless  repeti¬ 
tion  is  required  to  msUce  this  important  point 
understood.  And  so  soon  as  it  is  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  the  German-speaking  graduate  goes 
out  to  lead  the  German  congregation  into  the 
essential  spirit  of  true  American  evangelical 
life,  will  this  superficial  prejudice  close. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  the  German 
Theological  School  of  Newark  has  made  a  con¬ 
stant  growth  from  the  beginning.  By  slow 
increments  at  first,  it  has  recently  been  making 
a  decided  advance.  Its  building  overflows  with 
students.  An  addition  or  a  new  building  is  re¬ 
quired.  While  it  has  two  departments,  the 
academic  and  the  theologicaP,  all  its  students 
are  studying  for  the  ministry.  In  place  of  the 
few  American  churches  which  it  had  for  its  first 
constituency,  the  area  of  interest  and  convic¬ 
tion  has  been  extending  throughout  the  Church. 
In  place  of  six  or  eight  German  churches,  it  has 
now  between  fifty  and  sixty  German  graduate 
pastors  and  hundreds  of  German  families  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  progress.  As  the  thrift  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  household  in  America  increases,  the  Ger¬ 
man  boy  can  be  spared  by  the  Christian  father 
and  mother  for  the  ministry.  The  result  now 
is  that  the  steady  flow  of  students  sets  in. 
With  less  look-out  labor  to  obtain  students,  the 
number  of  students  increases.  While  before 
1876  the  average  number  of  students  was  only 
seventeen,  while  in  the  decade  from  1876  to  1886 
the  average  was  twenty-four,  and  from  1886  to 
1890  thirty-two,  Inst  year  it  went  up  to  forty- 
seven,  and  this  year  stands  at  fifty-one.  As 
graduates  increase  and  churches  increase,  the 
set  of  the  current  will  be  deeper,  broader, 
stronger. 

The  new  experiment  with  students  of  other 
nationalities  than  German,  may  or  may  not 
prove  successful.  Five  Bohemians  and  one 
Italian,  excellent  young  men,  are  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  While  there  is  not  the  scope  in  these 
nationalities  here  in  America  for  so  broad  a 
work  as  among  the  Germans,  there  is  yet 
strength  enough  to  warrant  an  annex.  So  far, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  an  added  fraction 
expense.  This  beginning  may  follow  along  the 
path  which  the  German  students  have  trod. 

The  General  Assembly  has  recommended  that 
the  German  seminaries  consider  the  Scaadhia- 
vians.  The  French  and  French  Canadians  also 
demand  attention.  Shall  we  make  an  ethnie 
or  polyglot  institution  f 


and  then  trouble  our  Israel.  '.He  would  save  us 
from  many  follies  and  mistakes.  May  he  long 
be  spared,  that’we  may  receive  of  his  counsel, 
while  we  try  to  follow  his  example! 

Here  is  another  figure  sitting  beside  m»,  to 
which  I  am  greatly  attracted-^a  man  who  some¬ 
what  resembles  Abraham  Lincoln  in  personal 
appearance,  being  tall  and  gaunt,  and  who  has 
the  same  keen  insight  into  character  and  quaint 
humor  and  wit 


and  active  brains  is  developed^  a  tremendous 
force,  to  Duiid  up  the  fabric  of  American  civil- 
izatic*.. 

But  if  anybody  thinks  that,  because  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Chicago  are  full  of  enterprise,  they 
have  no  ambition  beyond  that  of  being  counted 
rich,  he  would  be  quickly  undeceived.  If  they 
know  how  to  make  money,  they  know  also  how 
to  spend  it,  and  to  spend  it  wisely  and  liberally. 
Of  course,  if  a  man  gets  rich,  it  is  a  natural 
desire  to  build  a'fine  house  for  those  he  loves  to 
dwell  in,  and  to  fill  it  with  books  and  pictures, 
and  whatever  may  refine  and  beautify  domestic 
life.  But  then  he  looks  farther  still :  and  hav¬ 
ing  “provided  for  his  own  household,”  unless 
he  has  a  niggardly  soul,  he  feels  it  in  him  to 
help  others  also.  Accustomed  to  large  ideas  in 
the  way  of  business,  he  has  large  ideas  in  the 
way  of  elevating  society.  As  a  good  citizen  he 
has  a  pride  in  the  city  where  he  lives,  and  to 
which  he  owes  his  success.  Chicago  is  rich  in 
men  of  public  spirit,  like  the  late  William  B. 
Ogden,  who  was  always  looking  out  for  public 
opening  here  a  broad  avenue 
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1Z9  PvUtMr  Bnlldlna,  Park  Bow. 


HKNRY  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Chahoe  or  Address.— Any  subscriber  who  desires  his 
address  to  bo  changed,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  by  stating  whether 
the  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 


This  is  Dr.  6ray,  the  well' 
known  Editor  of  The  Interior,  whose  reputation  • 
hardly  does  him  justice,  for  he  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  Church  militant, 
with  a  natural  combativeness,  that  cannot  be 
gratified  without  singling  out  now  and  then 
some  antagonist  worthy  of  his  steel.  This  is 
partly  true.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
which  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal.  Nor  does 
he  accept  his  opinions  from  anv  learned  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  sets  himself  up  as  authority  in  the 
Church,  and  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  dictator. 
The  pompous  pretensions  of  some  who  assume 
to  be  leaders  in  theology,  and  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  their  brethren, 
he  appreciates  at  their  true  value.  And 
whoso  assumes  this  attitude  is  the  very 
man  that  he  “  goes  for,  ”  with  a  result  that  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  In  all 
this  he  is  frank,  honest,  and  bold.  However 
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improvements 
miles  in  length,  and  there  one  of  the  parks 
which  have  since  become  so  numerous,  furnish¬ 
ing  breathing- places  as  well  as  beauty  for  the 
vast  population.  To  him  and  men  of  like  spirit 
Chicago  owes  her  grand  array  of  public  institu¬ 
tions.  In  the  matter  of  public  libraries  I  fear 
that  it  takes  precedence  of  New  York,  for  I  am 
told  that  neither  the  Astor  nor  the  Lenox  Li¬ 
brary  is  equal  to  one  now  being  created  in  Qii- 
cago,  thanks  to  the  magnificent  bequest  of  one 
of  its  generous  citizens.  So  the  money  goes  to 
found  Schools  and  Colleges,  Hospitals  and  Asy¬ 
lums,  and  for  whatever  may  relieve  human  suf¬ 
fering  or  contribute  to  the  public  good. 

If  we  cannot  ascribe  all  this  to  Christianity 
alone,  yet  Religion  is  the  inspirer  of  public  and 
private  charity,  and  we  find  the  secret  of  much 
of  this  large  benevolence  in  the  fact  that  Chicago 
has  so  many  churches  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  are  in  no 
wise  behind  others,  while  as  to  ministers,  I 
doubt  if  any  city  in  America  is  better  manned. 
We  in  New  York  have  a  natural  pride  in  our 
eloquent  preachers,  but  having  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  look  those  of  Chicago  in  the  face,  I  find 
no  occasion  to  boast  over  them.  If  our  pride 
be  touched  by  their  rivalship  or  superiority, 
we  may  be  consoled  by  saying  that  Chicago  got 
them  from  us.  In  her  ministers  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  I  will  not  say  that  she  has  “  robbed” 
the  East,  but  certainly  she  has  taken  of  our 
best.  Dr.  Barrows  of  the  First  Church  and  Dr. 
Withrow  of  the  Third,  where  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Kittredge,  went  from  Boston ;  Dr.  Striker  from 
Holyoke,  Mass.-;  and  Drs.  Maepherson  and  Wor¬ 
cester  from  Orange,  N.  J.  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  the 
Chairman  of  our  Committee  of  Revision,  though 
he  now  dwells  at  Lake  Forest,  was  transplanted 
from  our  Home  Board  in  New  York ;  and  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  also  of  Lake  Forest,  is  from  a  well  known 
family  of  Albany. 

Going  from  New  York,  where  we  hold  in  the 
highest  honor  our  Dr.  Hail,  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  him  represented  in  Chicago  by  a  son,  who 
would  be  recognized  anywhere  by  the  same  fine 
presence  and  easy  flow  of  language,  even  to  the 
musical  voice.  There  is  but  one  opinion  about 
him  in  Chicago,  and  that  is,  that  he  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  representative  of  his  distinguished 
father.  Dr.  Campbell  also,  our  correspondent, 
bears  a  name  long  held  in  the  greatest  respect 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Worcester  we 
have  “reclaimed”  for  our  Union  Seminary.  His 
departure  from  Chicago  is  greatly  regretted  by 
his  own  people  and  by  his  ministerial  brethren. 
And  yet  all  agree  that  his  true  place  is  that  of 
a  Professor  of  Theology,  for  which  he  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  fitted,  not  only  by  scholarship,  but  by 
temperament — being  of  no  “school”  or  party, 
but  a  “conservative- progressive, 
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land  ”  Plan  of  Work.  Current  Events.  Literary 
Notes. 


sides  the  civil  damage  act;  of  any  provision 
directing  instructions  to  grand  jurors  to  inquire 
into  offenses  against  the  excise  laws,  or  of  any 
provision  to  enforce  the  closing  of  licensed 
places  at  times  when  selling  is  not  authorized. 
Important  amendments  to  the  law  prohibiting 
sales  to  minors,  Indians,  drunkards,  etc.,  which 
were  expressly  enacted  to  meet  evasions,  by  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  licensee,  but  his  wife, 
servant,  or  employee,  are  not  re-enacted. 

Of  the  restrictive  laws,  which  are  partly  re¬ 
enacted.  the  most  important  amendments  are 
omitted — amendments  all  of  them  proved  neces¬ 
sary  by  experience  of  the  workings  of  these 
laws.  Such  are  the  amendments  prohibiting 
the  giving  as  well  as  the  selling  of  liquors  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  and  that  prohibiting  sales  during  any 
part  of  Sunday  and  of  election  day.  The  pro¬ 
posed  act  allows  sales  after  1  P.  M  of  Sunday, 
and  after  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  election 
day.  By  the  omission  of  the  words  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  from  the  re-enactment  of  the  law  prohib¬ 
iting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  buildings  or  on 
the  premises  of  jails,  reformatories,  poorhouses, 
etc.,  the  proposed  act,  while  ostensibly  copying 
the  law,  substantially  abolishes  it. 

The  Bill  is  especially  faulty  in  ihe  matter  of 
licenses 


A  CITY  THAT  IS  NO  LONGER  WEST, 
BUT  CENTRAL. 

I  give  it  up!  Chicago  is  to  inherit  the  earth. 
Not  content  with  the  World’s  Fair,  she  is 
reaching  out  her  long  arms,  as  if  to  take  in  the  | 
world  itself.  Soberly,  she  is  no  longer  a  city 
of  magnificent  distances,  but  of  a  population 
which  places  her  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world.  By  recent  additions  to  her  territory, 
she  has  advanced  southward  to  the  State  line 
(where  she  stops,  as  she  could  not  well  appro¬ 
priate  the  soil  of  Indiana) ;  while  northward 
and  westward  she  has  pushed  her  way,  till  she 
must  have  within  her  city  limits  as  many  square 
miles  as  London  itself. 

Nor  are  these  outlying  portions  mere  waste 
places  to  be  occupied  by  future  generations; 
they  are  rapidly  filling  up,  making  a  total  that 
is  bewildering.  Ten  years  ago  we  thought  the 
r-Uifn  of  Chicago  to  half  a  million  inhabitants 
a  boast  that  savored  of  Western  extravagance, 
but  in  ten  years  that  number  has  been  doubled. 
Having  reached  a  round  million,  one  would 
think  that  modesty  and  dignity  required  her  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  her  unexpected  greatness, 
but  with  unchecked  speed  she  kept  on,  till  now 
__thex  report  another  quarter  of  a  million !  A 
mighty  contrast  this  to  the  little  village  I  saw 
on  the  lake  shore  fifty  years  ago  1  [The  details 
of  “Then  and  Now”  will  be  found  on  page 
second.]  Nor  is  her  swiftness  abated,  but 
she  keeps  on  adding  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade  she  will 
have  two  millions!  Here  I  stop,  leaving  to 
youthful  and  ardent  minds  to  figure  what 


Whatever  be  thought  of  the  recent  discussion 
of  questions  on  which  there  are  honest  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  one  effect  has  certainly  been 
to  lead  VO  a  more  earnest  study,  not  only  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  hut  of  the  Bible  as  the 
source  of  all  truth.  In  the  line  of  this  study 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  the 
Brick  Church  will  begin  next  Sunday,  February 
14th,  a  brief  series  of  sermons  on  “  Vital  Truths 
from  the  Word  of  God  for  the  Present  Age” — 
the  first  being  “The  Bible  against  Fatalism: 
the  Liberty  of  Man  by  the  Decree  of  God”;  the 
second  (Feb.  21),  “The  Bible  against  Chance: 
the  Sovereignty  of  God  in  His  World”;  and  the 
third  and  last  (Feb.  28)  on  “The  Bible  against 
a  Selfish  Religion:  Election  to  the  Service  of 
Divine  Love.”  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  interpretation 
of  these  doctrines  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
simple  lines: 

“  By  God’s  decree  » 

The  soul  is  free ; 

But  sovereiKU  Love 
Is  throned  above. 

And  calls  men  still 
To  do  His  will.” 

Such  discourses  are  most  timely,  as  they  bring 
us  back  from  Creeds  and  Confessions,  which, 
however  excellent,  are  the  work  of  man’s  de¬ 
vice,  to  that  which  alone  can  settle  for  us  what 
we  are  to  believe  or  not  to  believe.  For  the 
true  Christian  life  there  is  nothing  so  healthful 
as  this  devout  and  earnest  study  of  the  Word 
of  God.  • 


GENERAL  BOOTH  AND  THE  BISHOP  OF 
LONDON. 

At  Madras,  India,  during  the  last  days  of  the 
old  year,  both  Hindoos  and  Christians  united  in 
extending  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  Gen. 
Booth  on  his  arrival  from  Australia.  Each 
presented  him  with  an  address,  and  united  in 
escorting  him  to  his  hotel.  Subsequently  an 
influential  native  prince  presided  over  an  im¬ 
mense  assembly,  at  which  Gen.  Booth  explained 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
social  conditions  of  mankind 


;  license  fees  are  reduced,*  and  the  power 
of  the  Excise  Commissioners  in  revoking  licenses 
is  so  much  curtailed  as  to  be  practically  abol¬ 
ished;  hotels  to  be  licensed  are  required  only 
to  have  bed  rooms  (no  beds  nor  bedding),  and 
need  not  display  any  sign;  saloons,  which  may 
now  be  licensed  only  in  cities  of  150,000  popula¬ 
tion  or  more,  may  under  the  proposed  act  be 
created  almost  anywhere  throughout  the  State; 
they  may  be  licensed  to  remain  open  all  night, 
and  no  yearly  renewal  of  license  is  required; 
persons  may  take  out  licenses  to  keep  open  bar 
on  boats  and  trains,  or  in  cheap  lunch  places ; 
liquor  may  be  sold  all  night  in  ball-rooms,  and 
any  person  may  have  as  many  licenses  as  the 
Board  may  choose  to  grant,  and  may  sell  his 
license  when  he  chooses. 

As  if  these  provisions  were  not  monstrous 
enough,  new  props  are  to  be  afforded  to  the 
business,  by  making  it  more  difificult  to  bring 
action  in  the  courts  for  violations  of  the  law) 
and  by  restricting  the  power  of  the  poKce. 
Other  grave  dangers,  less  patent  to  the  unpro¬ 
fessional  student,  are  discovered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  these  are  surely  enough  to  convince 
every  one  of  our  readers  that  he  has  a  duty  in 
this  matter.  Surely  no  Christian  can  in  con¬ 
science  leave  any  means  untried  by  which  he 
may  throw  his  personal  influence  into  the  scale 
against  this  iniquitous  bill. 


holding  fast 
all  that  is  good  in  the  past,  and  yet  keeping 
his  eyes  open  to  the  rising  sun. 

Speaking  of  Theological  Seminaries  reminds 
me  of  one  near  by  which  cannot  be  ignored,  for 
know  ye  not,  ye  men  of  the  East,  that  the  Sem¬ 
inary  with  the  largest  roll  of  students  is  not 
Union,  nor  Princeton,  but  stands  by  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  bears  the  honored  name  of 
the  late  Mr.  McCormick,  whose  princely  gener¬ 
osity  so  liberally  endowed  it.  Years  ago  he 
gave  for  its  site  ground  enough  for  two  or  three 
city  squares,  which  furnished  ample  space  for 
its  future  expansion.  It  was  then  thought  to 
be  too  far  away,  but  so  fast  has  the  city  grown 
that  it  has  already  gone  far  beyond  it.  Here 
on  its  broad  Campus  is  a  fine  array  of  buildings, 
with  houses  for  the  professors.  The  one  need 
at  this  moment  is  of  a  building  for  the  Library, 
which  is  now  temporarily  housed  in  quarters  so 
“cabined,  cribbed,  confined,”  that  it  can  be 
of  little  use  for  study  or  for  reference.  Books 
that  are  stowed  away  in  narrow  alcoves,  and 
on  shelves  so  high  up  that  they  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  ladder,  might  as  well  be  packed  in 
trunks  or  boxes,  and  stored  in  a  cellar.  The 
great  use  of  a  Library  is  in  its  accessibility,  for 
which  a  Library  Building  should  stand  apart, 
with  ample  light  all  round  it,  and  large  reading- 
rooms,  and  tables  on  which  books  can  be  spread 
out,  as  students  may  wish  to  compare  a  great 
number  of  authorities  on  a  given  subject.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  one  of  the  rich  men  of 
Chicago  to  connect  his  name  with  a  structure 
of  the  greatest  practical  utility,  that  will  re¬ 
main  long  after  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Among  the  professors  I  missed  the  face  of  my 
old  friend  Dr  Skinner,  who  so  lately  fell  asleep, 
after  years  of  service  to  the  Institution  that  he 
BO  much  loved.  But  others  stand  in  their  lot, 
whose  praise  is  in  all  ihe  churches:  Drs.  Mar¬ 
quis,  Craig,  DeWitt,  and  our  beloved  Herrick 
Johnson. 

In  this  noble  institution  there  are  now  198 
students.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present 
at  the  morning  prayers  in  the  Chapel,  and  to 
see  this  large  body  of  young  men,  with  earnest 
faces,  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  who  belong  to  the  Old  Guard  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  are  cheered  by  seeing  the  ranks  of  the 
Young  Guard  so  filled,  and  knowing  that  as  we 
move  off  the  stage,  others  in  the  full  vigor  of 
youth  are  coming  on. 

The  Presbyterian  Union,  though  of  more  re¬ 
cent  organization  than  ours  in  New  York,  has 
grown  with  true  Western  vitality.  With  such 
a  President  as  Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  and  such  a 
chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee  as  Mr. 
Alexander  Forbes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
is  a  spirit  in  the  wheels,  and  that  the  chariot 
of  the  Lord  rolls  forward  on  the  King’s  high¬ 
way.  At  its  meeting  on  Monday  of  last  week 
there  were  hundreds  of  men,  ministers  and 
laymen,  yes,  and  of  noble  women  also,  whom 


He  was  repeat¬ 
edly  interrupted  by  the  cheers  of  his  audience. 

Certainly  this  Salvation  Army  movement  is 
among  the  most  marvellous  of  the  marvels  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  One  year  ago,  when 
Gen.  Booth  first  announced  his  scheme  for  the 
rescue  of  the  “submerged  tenth”  of  London, 
the  scheme  was  cautiously  endorsed  by  a  few, 
and  unhesitatingly  condemned  by  more,  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  friends 
it  has  secured  during  the  last  twelve  months 
outside  those  ranks  have  been  so  numerous  and 
influential,  that  it  has  sometimes  seemed  that 
a  sudden  and  wide  popularity  would  more  en-, 
danger  the  proposed  beneficent  work  than  the 
assaults  of  uncompromising  foes.  In  a  book 
of  160  pages,  recently  published,  Mr.  Bram- 
well  Booth  gives  a  careful  summary  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Army  during  the  last  year, 
and  the  expenses  of  each  department.  It 
is  impracticable  to  here  give  even  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  results.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  work  has  proved  vastly  encouraging,  and 
that  its  financial  aspects  are  commendably  and 
even  wonderfully  economical. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  close  of  his 
recent  triennial  visitation  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  Bishop  of  London  declared  that  the 
methods  proposed  by  Gen.  Booth  in  his  “Dark¬ 
est  England,”  were,  in  his  opinion,  “founded 
on  sure  principles,  ”  and  were  such  as,  if  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to  and  carried  out,  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  successful.  The  sympathy  of  right 
minded  people  is  the  best  way  to  insure  their 
being  thus  carried  out. 


more 

Chicago  will  be  in  the  next  century ! 

But  mere  numbers  is  not  the  most  important 
factor  in  estimating  the  importance  of  a  city. 

I  have  seen  populous  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — Clonstantinople  and  Cairo,  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  Canton  and  Yeddo.  I  sometimes  say 
in  missionary  addresses  that  no  man  knows  the 
greatness  of  the  race  for  which  Christ  died  who 
has  not  seen  the  vast  populations  of  India  and 
China,  where  human  beings  swarm  as  fishes 
swaim  in  the  sea,  or  birds  in  the  air.  But  what 
is  that  multitudinous  life,  where  the  pulse  of 
life  beats  slowly,  and  human  beings  hardly 
think,  as  indeed  it  might  be  said  that  they 
hardly  breathe!  The  Empire  of  China  is  a 
vast  Dead  Sea.  It  is  only  within  late  years 
that  hy  contact  with  Europeans,  and  especially 
by  the  efforts  of  missionaries,  there  is  a  long 
“swell  of  the  ocean”  which  betokens  a  new  life 
slowly  heaving  under  the  surface. 

But  the  population  of  Chicago  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  most  enterprising  men  of  the 
East.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  city  of  picked  men — 
full  of  the.spirit  that  at  once  conceives  and  ex¬ 
ecutes  great  enterprises.  From  its  position  as 
the  point  to  which  converge  a  hundred  tribu¬ 
tary  streams,  it  has  become  the  great  reservoir 
into  which  are  poured  the  harvests  of  thousands 
of  square  miles,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  not  of 
“a  Aousand  hills,”  but  of  a  thousand  (or  ten 
thousand)  prairies,  stretching  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  far  beyond,  over  the 
plains  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One  has  but 
to  ride  through  the  great  Stock  Yards  to  see  how 
enormous  is  this  business  of  providing  food  for 
millions  of  people.  Here  are  herds  that  have 
eome  from  a  dozen  different  States  and  Terri - 
tmies,  from  Clolorado  in  the  west  to  ll'exas  in 
the  south.  Over  the  entrance  to  such  a  place 
we  would  not  put  for  a  sign  Plenty  with  her 
golden  horn,  pouring  out  grains  and  flowers, 
but  rather  some  more  appropriate  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Abundance,  providing  sustenance 
Cor « so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  family. 
Here  is  a  single  establishment — that  of  Armour 
Brothers — which  has  the  means  of  provisioning 
a  whole  city,  or  an  armj .  If  all  Europe  were 
to  be  involved  in  a  tremendous  war,  it  is  prob 
able  that  every  army  would  draw  a  large  part 
of  its  food  supplies  from  America.  But  not  to 
speak  of  war,  at  this  very  hour,  if  there  were 
money  to  pay  for  it,  and  miles  of  freight  cars 
to  transport  it  across  the  land,  and  fleets  of 
ships  to  bear  it  across  the  sea,  Chicago  might 
save  from  death  the  famine-stricken  millions  of 
Russia! 

This  enterprise  and  activity  pervade  all  classes, 
the  richest  as  well  as  those  who  have  to  work 
for  their  daily  bread.  In  walking  the  streets  I 
have  not  met  a  single  man  of  the  type  of  the 
loungers  on  our  Fifth  Avenue,  or  the  flaneurs 
on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  Such  there  may 
be,  but  one  who  wished  to  play  the  part  of  a 
fashionable  idler,  would  feel  more  at  home  in 
Paris,  where  l^e  would  not  appear  so  singular. 
Here  the  atmosphere  is  too  full  of  life,  the 
breezes  from  the  prairies  and  the  lakes  are  too 
bracing,  to  permit  one  to  sink  down  into  this 
listless  languor,  and  doze  away  existence.  In 
Hie  midst  'of  such  intense  life,  where  men  step 
quickly,  think  quickly,  and  act  quickly,  it 
would  be  almost  disreputable  to  have  nothing 
to  do.  From  this  multitude  of  strong  arms 


The  receipts  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  for  the  month  of  January  just  closed, 
were  as  follows :  From  churches  $53,790.58,  from 
Sunday-schools  $6,061.10,  from  Christian  En- 
deavorers  $853.73,  Women’s  Boards  $18,112.67, 
legacies  $9,048.20,  from  miscellaneous  sources 
$8,120.94,  giving  a  total  of  $95,987.22,  which  is 
a  falling  off  from  the  same  month  of  1891  of 
$5,257.64.  The  contributions  from  the  churches 
are  $1,417.94  in  advance  of  those  of  last  year, 
and  the  Endeavor  Societies  have  “  done  them¬ 
selves  proud,  ”  having  advanced  upon  their  Jan¬ 
uary,  1891,  contribution  of  $192.73,  by  $660.98, 
making  the  handsome  total  of  $853.73  for  the 
first  month  of  the  new  year.  The  only  other 
item  showing  a  gain  is  the  miscellaneous, 
which  is  $232.67  better  than  last  year.  Our 
Sabbath-schools  are  slightly  ($93.21)  derelict, 
but  the  main  falling  off  is  in  the  return  from 
the  Women’s  Board  and  legacies,  respectively 
$4,491.55  and  $2,984.47. 


THE  CUBE  FOR  DRUNKENNESS. 

'  That  the  Keeley  treatment  is  effective  in  cur¬ 
ing  intemperance,  where  there  is  a  real  desire 
or  purpose  to  reform,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
This  much  seems  to  have  been  put  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  by  its  general  and  notable  success,  despite 
a  few  conspicuous  failures.  The  number  of 
those  who  might  be  benefited  by  the  treatment 
is  very  large.  Those  who  have  thus  far  availed 
of  it,  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  great 
numbers  who  need  its  aid  in  order  to  any  per¬ 
manent  change  for  the  better.  But  intemperate 
men  are  generally  poor,,  for  their  habits  make 
them  so,  and  they  cannot  bear  the  expense  of 
travelling  to  some  sanitarium,  anl  for  board 
and  treatment  there.  To  meet  thenecesiities  of 
this  large  class,  an  association  has  been  formed 
at  White  Plains  to  assist  those  who  wish  to 
visit  the  Keeley  Institute  to  be  treated  for  in¬ 
temperance,  but  who  have  not  the  means.  It 
offers  to  pay  the  expenses  of  patients  and  ac¬ 
cept  promissory  notes,  which  it  is  expected  the 
patients  will  take  up  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  association  has  these  three  sources  of  in¬ 
come:  First,  membership  dues,  which  are  four 
dollars,  payable  quarterly  in  advance;  second, 
receipts  from  entertainments,  and  third,  con¬ 
tributions.  A  circular  has  been  issued  to  the 
public  at  large,  the  idea  being  to  let  those  who 
suffer  from  the  liquor  habit,  and  who  can  prop¬ 
erly  authenticate  themselves,  know  that  they 
may  be  treated  if  they  so  desire,  by  applying  to 
the  Keeley  Relief  Association  of  New  York . 

The  government  of  this  Association,  which 
has  heen  duly  incorporated,  is  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  fifteen  men  from  stv- 
eral  States,  men  who  have  undergone  treatment 
and  men  who  have  not.  They  selected  officers 
as  follows:  President,  the  Hon,  Stephen  T. 
Hopkins  of  Catskill;  First  Vice-President, 
George  F.  Perham  of  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Second 
Vice  President,  Thomas  S.  Quaid  of  Baltimore; 
Secretary,  S.  Erie  Sinclair  of  New  York  city; 
Treasurer,  Jeremiah  T.  Lockwood  of  White 
Plains. 

Tne  object  of  the  Association  is  concisely 
stated  in  its  circular,  but  it  should  be  added 
that  a  strict  investigation  of  the  merits  of  all 
applicants  for  assist^ce  is  proposed.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  references  will  be  required,  and  preference 
will  always  be  given  to  those  who  have  others 
dependent  upon  them  for  support. 

The  theory  is  that  the  liquor  and  narcotic 
habits  are  forms  of  disease,  and  the  claim  is 
that  the  Keeley  treatment  places  the  patient 
back  where  he  was  before  he  began  their  use, 
and  that  if  he  relapses,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and 
not  any  defect  in  the  remedy. 


Among  recent  deaths  in  the  ministry  is  that 
of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  WaUworth,  D.D.,  who  pur¬ 
sued  his  early  studies  at  the  Geneva  Lyceum 
while  Mr.  French  wai  Principal,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  graduated  at  Hamilton  Clollege 
and  Auburn  Seminary  in  due  course.  He  en¬ 
joyed  a  wide  very  acquaintance  in  Westeim 
New  York,  where  his  ministry  was  spent,  save 
a  few  years  in  California  of  prominent  useful¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  and  much  esteemed  for  his  social  qual¬ 
ities.  To  his  closing  ministry  in  Livonia,  our 
correspondent  elsewhere  makes  reference. 


HEBE  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Sulzer,  'Synodical  Missionary  of  our 
Sabbath-school  Board  in  Minnesota,  is  in  this 
city  on  his  second  annual  visit  to  our  churches 
and  Sabbath-schools.  In  Minnesota,  the  mis¬ 
sion  Sabbath-school  work  has  been  most  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  is  full  of  promise.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  N. 
Adams,  Synodical  Home  Missionary  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  in  speaking  of  the  Sabbath-school  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  his  State,  says:  “Accomplish¬ 
ment  has  outrun  expectation.  Fully  one-half 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  organized  in  Min¬ 
nesota  during  the  past  three  years,  was  due  to 
the  pioneer  work  done  by  Sabbath-school  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  has  given  an  impetus  to  all  de¬ 
partments  of  our  labor.” 

Mr.  Sulzer  is  alert  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  work.  His  experiences  in  superintending  it 
in  Minnesota,  are  interesting  and  encouraging. 
One  instance  which  he  relates,  bearing  on  the 
difficulty  of  securing  proper  superintendents, 
may  illustrate  this:  “Some  time  ago,”  he 
writes,  “I  organized  a  Sunday-school  in  a 
depot.  The  school  afterward  met  in  an  un¬ 
finished  room  over  a  f-tore.  Boards  laid  across 
nail  kegs  served  for  seats.  A  young  man,  not  a 
Christian ,  was  elected  superintendent,  who  served 
until  he  married  a  Catholic  girl,  after  which  he 
resigned.  A  lady,  who  was  devoted  to  worldly 
amusements,  was  the  next  superintendent. 
She  served  two  Sabbaths.  A  profane  man  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  with  no  better  success.  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  discouragements,  with  care¬ 
ful  oversight  and  special  Gospel  meetings,  a 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  organized.  Super¬ 
intendent  No.  3  is  an  elder.  Superintendent  No. 
2  is  now  s  praying  mother  and  member  of  the 
church,  and  Superintendent  No.  1  and  his  Cath¬ 
olic  wife  have  asked  for  prayers.” 

Mr.  Sulzer  will  be  happy  to  receive  invitations 
from  our  New  York  pastors  and  superintend¬ 
ents  to  visit  their  churches  and  schools.  By  all 
means  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  of  his  good 
work. 


Our  German  Theological  School^at  Newark  is 
doing  well.  Of  its  students  at  the  present 
time,  eighteen  are  in  the  theological  depart¬ 
ment,  twenty-eight  in  the  academic,  and  five 
are  taking  a  special  course,  thus  making  a  total 
of  fifty -one,  a  decided  advance  on  the  average 
of  previous  years.  The  alumni  number  58, 
most  of  whom  are  now  engaged  as  pastors  of 
churches,  East  and  West.  We  call  particular 
attention  to  the  statements  elsewhere  by  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  E.  Knox,  in  behalf  of  this  highly  useful 
institution. 


Sabbath,  Feb.  7,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observ¬ 
ed  in  our  Rochester  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
most  of  them  received  accessions  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  communicants.  In  some  instances 
special  meetings  have  been  held.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  record:  ^ 

Church.  On  Convession.  Bt  CxRTinOATK. 

Grace . 6 . 2 

Calvary . 2 . 0 

Memorial.  ...  3 . 2 

WestmiQHter,  .  .  8 . 0 

First,  .  ...  8 . 6 

Emmanuel,  ...  3 . 3 

St.  Peter’s,  ...  6 . 2 

North, . 16 . 4 

Third . 1 . 14 

Brick . 16 . 7 

Central . 40 . 21 


This  makes  358  additions  at  the  December  and 
February  communions. 


THE  NEW-TORK  EVANGELIST: 


BKT.  ADDXBOM  KIMOSBtJBT,  D.D. 

TUb  'renerable  «nd  beloved  minister  died  at 
bis  home  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  January 
26th,  haring  reached  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  He  was  probably  the  oldest,  and 
up  to  recent  years  almost  the  best  known  of  our 
ministers  west  of  the  Ohio  Rirer.  He  was  an 
able  preacher,  making  a  constant  and  strong 
impression  upon  a  single  church  and  congr^a* 
tion,  while  yet  not  staying  effort  and  labor  in 
all  the  region  round  about,  where  good  was  to 
be  done  as  preacher  or  counsellor  of  his  breth¬ 
ren.  He  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist  on  occa¬ 
sion,  and  was  faithful  in  dealing  with  individu¬ 
als  as  opportunity  offered,  and  it  was  his  way 
to  seek  for  opportunities.  The  readers  of 
The  UvANOELiST  will  recall  some  of  his  reminis¬ 
cences  of  early  labors.  He  was  among  the  most 
Eealous  and  efficient  of  those  pioneers  of  the 
Church  who  began  their  ministry  at  the  very 
^bhf,  when  Ohio  was  yet  largely  a  wilderness. 
Zealous  for  the  truth,  they  took  little  account  of 
difficulty  or  even  hardship. 

Dr.  Kingsbury  was  bom  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
July  5,  1800,  and  was  graduated  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1828  The  next  year 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Belpre  and  Warren 
churches,  Ohio,  both  now  in  Washington 
County,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until 
1840,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Putnam^resbyterian  Church  at  Zanesville.  This 
pulpit  he  filled  for  nearly  forty  years,  until 
1878,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  age  and 
failing  strength.  He  removed  from  Zanesville 
to  Marietta  the  same  year,  where  he  has  since' 
resided.  He  was  ever  a  strong  friend  of  Mari¬ 
etta  College,  having  been  one  of  the  trustees 
of  that  institution  for  fifty- three  years. 


DEATH  OF  BET.  A.  A.  WOOD,  D.D. 

Dr.  A.  Augustus  Wood  died  at  his  home  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  February  4th, 
in  his  eighty-first  year,  he  having  been  born  on 
June  22,  1811,  at  Leominster,  Mass.  After 
spending  a  year  in  Andover  Semmary,  Mr. 
Wood  took  charge  of  a  classical  school  in  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  principal  of  (he  DanvUle  Acad¬ 
emy  in  the  same  State,  from  1834  to  1836.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Andover  Seminary  in  the  latter  year, 
he  was  in  due  time  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Andover  Association,  his  first  parish  being  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  in  1838.  In  1840  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Pearl-street  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
city,  and  when,  in  1853,  the  Pearl- street  and 
Central  Presbyterian  churches  were  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Central  Church,  he  still 
retained  the  pastorate,  succeeding  the  late  Dr. 
Adams  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  which  did  not  change  their  relation  to 
the  then  new  church  organization  in  Madison 
Square.  . 

Dr.  Wood  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Geneva  in  1860,  and  prosecuted  a 
most  diligent  ministry  there  for  thirteen  years, 
when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Lyons,  in  the 
same  Presbytery,  where  he  preached'  for  nine 
years.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  ^evoted 
and  able  minister  in  both  these  parishes. 

Age  drew  on,  however,  and  he  resigned  all 
regular  pastoral  work  in  1882,  removing  to 
Rochester,  where  he  lived  in  happy  and  useful 
retirement  for  eight  years.  Flushing,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  son,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Wood,  has  been 
his  home  for  the  last  two  years. 


FIFTt -SEVEN  TEAB8  AN  ELDER. 

The  following  is  the  very  appropriate  action 
of  the  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  in  commemoration  of  the 
long  and  devoted  life  and  services  of  their  lately 
deceased  senior  elder: 

Whereas:  Henry  Willard  was  born  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cc^oga  in  1811,  and  has  resided  in  said 
village  his  entire  life,  manifesting  a  consistent, 
exemplary  Christian  life  and  character ;  having 
served  the  Sabbath-school  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  Superintendent  from  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  up  to  the  time  of  incapacity 
by  inffimity;  having  served  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  Ruling  Elder  with  faithfulness  and 
self-sacrifice  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  years 
up  to  the  time  of  his  demise,  and 

Whereas:  On  Tuesday  morning,  January  19, 
1892,  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  our 
Gloved  brother  and  call  him  to  his  reward 
above,  leaving  a  devoted  family  and  our  church 
and  this  community  to  mourn  his  loss,  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  Session  of  said  Cayuga 
Presbyterian  Church,  tender  to  the  bereaved 
family  our  warmest  Christian  sympathy  and 
condolence  in  this  their  deep  affiiction;  and  be 
it  further 

Reeotved:  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  family,  to  The  Auburn 
Advertiser,  to  The  New  Yobk  Evangeust,  and 
that  the  clerk  of  the  Session  be  instructed  to 
enter  a  copy  upon  the  church  record. 

Adopted  by  the  Session. 

Rev.  W.  W,  Cole,  Moderator. 

S.  C.  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.  Baldwin,  William  Mer- 
sereau,  Jr.,  George  F.  Hallock,  Elders. 


FOBTT-FIVE  TEARS  AN  ELDER. 

Whereas:  In  His  wise  providence  God  called 
io  his  long  rest,  on  January  26,  1892,  Charles 
Miller,  who  was  for  forty-five  years  an  elder  of 
the  Goodwill  Presbyterian  Church,  therefore. 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  Session  of  the  Good¬ 
will  Church,  do  hereby  testify  to  his  worth  and 
the  esteem  in  which  we  held  him. 

A  man  of  irreproachable  character,  possessing 
high  Christian  virtues,  and  having  withal  so 
Mntle  a  spirit  that  he  made  attractive  the  re- 
Ugion  he  professed.  His  infiuence  was  ever  on 
the  side  of  right,  and  he  was  a  maker  as  well  as 
a  lover  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  church 
.  where  he  was  for  so  many  years  an  elder. 

A  constant  supporter  of  the  church,  he  was 
besides  responsive  to  special  calls  for  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  nis  gifts  were  generous. 

While  we  mourn  his  death  as  a  loss  to  this 
church,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  this  act  of 
divine  providence  the  Master  has  called  a  faith 
ful  servant  to  receive  the  rewards  of  a  long  life 
of  eminent  piety  and  usefulness. 

Resolved:  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded 
in  the  church  records,  that  they  be  published  in 
The  New  York  Evangeust,  The  New  York 
Observer,  and  in  the  papers  of  Montgomery : 
also  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  from 
whose  circle  he  was  taken.  J.  H.  T. 

JHinistcrs  aub  Cburchea. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  last  at  three  o’clock.  The  Rev.  F.  N. 
Rutan  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  New¬ 
ark^  N.  J.  The  x4ew  York  Presbyterian  Church 
was  permitted  to  employ  the  Rev.  Franklin  B. 
Dwight  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  as 
temporary  stated  supply  of  that  church.  Frank¬ 
lin  J.  Miuer  and  James  Byers  were  taken  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery.  The  pastoral  relation 
existing  between  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Sentz  and  the 
First  Morrisania  Church  was  dissolved. 

New  York  City.  —  Phillips  Presbyterian 
Church. — A  special  course  of  Sunday  evening 
sermons  will  t>e  delivered  in  this  church— Dr. 
Spining’s — in  Madison  Avenue  at  Seventy-third 
Street.  The  first  will  be  given  on  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning  next  (February  14th),  at  8  o’clock,  by  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  Drs.  John  Hall,  Joseph 
B.  Kerr,  and  George  Alexander,  will  be  beard, 
in  the  order  named,  on  succeeding  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings.  “  Redemption”  will  be  the  general  theme 
of  these  several  sermons.  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  spe¬ 
cial  topic  is  given  as  “  Redemption  by  Blood,  or 
l^ught  with  a  Price.”  Eighteen  persons  were 
received  into  the  membership  of  the  Phillips 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday  last,  half  the 
number  on  profession  of  faith.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  G.  L.  fining,  stated  at  the  communion 
service  that  just  one  hundred  had  been  added 
"  to  the  church  roll  in  the  fifteen  months  of  the 
resent  pastorate.  The  Sabbath  -  school  has 


started. 


New  York  City. — The  itfadison-avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  or  as  more  recently  and  popu¬ 
larly  designated,  “The  People’s  Church,”  in 
Madison  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street,  has  its 
morning  service  at  11  o’clock,  and  its  evening 
service  at  8  P.  M.  Just  now  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Thompson,  is  giving  a  series  of  discourses  under 
the  general  title,  “The  Garden  of  Life;”  thus 
February  14th,  The  Plant  of  Youth  will  be  the 
theme;  February  21st,  The  Tree  of  Manhood; 
February  28th,  The  Almond  Tree  of  Old  Age. 
The  music  will  be  popular  at  these  services,  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  an  after-meeting  for 
prayer  and  praise.  The  seats  are  now  free  at 
all  the  services  of  this  church.  Of  minor  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  week,  we  notice  that  each  day 
has  one,  save  Monday,  and  once  a  month  the 
session  meet  on  that  evening.  Goodwill  Chapel 
of  this  church  is  at  221  East  51st  Street,  where 
there  is  Sunday-school  at  2.45  P.  M.,  preaching 
at  8  P.  Mu  and  throughout  the  week  a  variety 
of  helpful  services,  instructions,  and  meetings, 
including  a  free  kindergarten  every  day,  from 
nine  to  twelve  o’clock. 

Utica. — Olivet  Church.  —  At  the  communion 
service  on  Sunday.  January  31st,  there  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  this  cnurch  forty- three  persons  on 
confession  of  their  faith,  and  twelve  by  letter. 
The  total  of  members  is  now  286.  With  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  faithful  labors  of  its 
pastor  and  the  quickening  of  its  members,  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  large  addition  at  its 
next  communion,  two  months  hence.  We  re¬ 
joice  with  our  sister  churches  in  the  ingathering  j 
of  so  many  precious  souls  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  a  result  oue  to  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
special  services  carried  on  by  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills 
in  December  last.  '1.  P. 

Livonia.  —Death  of  Dr.  Walsicorth. — The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  people  of  Livonia,  Living¬ 
ston  County,  are  greatly  afflicted  in  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  IE.  B.  Walsworth,  D.D.,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  February 
3rd.  He  had  been  the  successful  and  popular 
pastor  at  Livonia  some  four  years,  and  was  held 
in  warm  affection  there  by  all.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  California  as  pastor  and  Presi¬ 
dent  also  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Oakland. 
Returning  to  this  State,  he  ministered  at  Albion 
Presbyterian  Church  for  several  years.  Later 
he  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  Ingham  University 
at  Leroy,  and  pastor  of  the  church  there.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  only  daughter.  His  funeral 
was  attended  at  the  church  in  Livonia  bv  a 
large  concourse  of  sorrowing  people,  gathered 
from  far  and  near.  H. 

Camden. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cam¬ 
den  N.  Y.  has  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  C. 
■T.  Patcbell. 

Hillsdale. — The  Hillsdale  church  has  Rev.  C. 
C.  Cook  as  stated  supply. 

North  Granville. — Rev.  W.  Williams  has 
become  the  stated  supply  of  North  Granville 
Presbytery  of  Troy. 

OHIO. 

Utica. — The  organization  of  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  was  perfected  last  night  (Febru¬ 
ary  Ist)  by  the  young  people  of  our  church. 
They  chose  the  name  “Westminster  League,” 
and  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  pastor  and 
Session.  At  our  last  communion  service  in 
January,  eight  were  added  to  the  church.  The 
prayer  -  meetings  and  regular  services  of  the 
church  are  well  attended.  W. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.— The  Sixth  Church,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Brown  pastor,  is  about  to  open  a  tree  reading 
room  in  the  church  for  the  use  of  young  men. 

Muncie. — The  Presbyterian  people,  whose  pas¬ 
tor  is  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Hays,  are  about  to 
build  a  |40,000  church,  to  seat  1,200  neople. 
According  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ferrell  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  six  stone  columns  will  support  the  roof, 
which  will  terminate  in  a  dome.  The  building 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  Work 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — A  Second  Church  lady  (according 
to  Mid-Continent)  was  recently  haud^  a  paper, 
and  asked  “  What  she  thought  of  that  picture 
of  her  pastor!”  on  the  front  page.  Her  answer 
was  prompt:  “Well,  for  pity’s  sake,  is  that 
meant  for  Or.  Niccolls!  It’s  a  good  thing  it 
has  his  name  under  it.”  But  the  picture  is  not 
a  bad  one  after  all,  though  truth  to  say.  Dr. 
NiccoUs  does  not  get  on  quite  so  long  a  face,  at 
least  wh$n  he  comes  East,  as  the  Interior’s 
artist  represents. 

Rev.  Henry  O.  Mulholland,  late  of  Monroe, 
Ohio,  was  installed  pastor  of  Grace  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  St.  Louis,  February  9th,  according 
to  arrangements  made  January  27th. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Herendeen  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  pastorate  of  Westminster  Church,  St. 
Louis.  He  has  removed  to  Edge  water.  Ill. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Thompson,  the  successful  pastor 
of  the  Glasgow-avenue  Church,  encountered  a 
“surprise”  in  the  shape  of  a  $75  purse,  at  a 
sociable  held  by  his  p^ple  on  Friday  evening 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  who  tarried 
for  a  day  in  “the  City  of  the  Straits,”  on  his 
return  home  from  the  West,  says:  At  Detroit 
we  were  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  a  favorite 
nephew,  Harry  C.  Batei,  a  manly  and  devoted 
Christian  young  man  of  greatest  promise,  who 
sought  restoration  of  health  in  vain  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  died  there  on  the  8th  of  January. 
The  Westminster  Church  has  callsd  Professor 
Marquis  in  vain.  Prolessor  Hopkins  of  Roches¬ 
ter  has  been  supplying  that  church  with  great 
acceptance.  Rev.  Marcua  T.  Brownson  has  been 
again  greatly  afflicted  in  the  death  of  his  only 
son,  anl  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  irho 
knew  him.  Dr.  R&dcliffe,  whom  so  many  came 
to  know  and  admire  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  has  again  been  called 
to  leave  Detroit,  this  time  to  the  Westminster 
Church,  Minneapolis,  at  a  large  salary,  but  none 
of  these  move  him.  There  are  few,  if  any,  more 
important  churches  than  Fort-street  of  Detroit, 
and  no  other  city  affords  a  pleasanter  home. 
Michigan  can  spare  any  other  minister  better 
than  Dr.  Radcliffe.  As  President  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  organization  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Michigan,  he  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  Church. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Van  Vrank’en 
Holmes  of  Richfield  Springs,  New  York,  has 
accepted  a  unanimous  call  from  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
become  associate  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Sunder¬ 
land.  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
McClellan  Holmes,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  in  1887,  and  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Richfield  Springs 
foar  and  one-half  years.  His  work  in  this,  his 
first  charge,  has  b^n  exceptionally,  successful, 
and  his  transfer  to  a  wider  field  at  the  national 
capital  opens  up  before  him  opportunities  of 
usefulness,  which  we  are  sure  he  will  im¬ 
prove.  Mr.  Holmes  eaters  upon  his  new  pas¬ 
torate  during  the  present  month. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Manchester.— This  church,  under  the  lead  of 
their  minister.  Rev.  M.  E.  Chapin,  and  assisted 
by  Sunday-school  Missionary  E.  H.  Grant,  en¬ 
gaged  in  spe^iil  meetings  during  the  month  of 
January  with  good  results. 

Roscoe.— The  contribution  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion  this  year  is  thirty  five  dollars  to  Home 
Missions,  the  largest  in  its  history.  This  church 
occupies  an  important  centre,  and  has  an  able 
Board  of  Elders.  They  hope  for  the  return  of 
Rev.  J.  A.  McGreaham  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the 
meantime,  the  elders  keep  up  the  regular  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  church. 

Mitchell. — On  January  24th  this  church.  Rev. 
George  Williams  pastor-elect,  held  a  re-dedica- 
tory  service  after  completing  payments  on  their 
renewed  and  beautified  house  of  worship.  Pas¬ 
tor  and  people  are  encouraged,  and  seem  to 
have  entered  upon  a  new  era. 

Britton. — This  congregation.  Rev.  D.  M.  Butt 
pastor,  have  gathered  about  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  parsonage,  provided  they  do  not  have 
to  use  it  for  building  an  infant  class  room  for 
their  overcrowded  ^bbath-school.  A  steady 
leadership  is  resulting  in  steady  growth.  Just 
such  acceptable  leadership  is  needed  by  all  our 
churches  in  the  Home  Mission  field. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  Second  Church  is  build¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  new  house,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  despite  storm  and  prevalent  “grmpe,” 
the  congregation  gave  $600  for  Synodical  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Work  on  the  third  Sunday  of  January. 

Selma,  Ala. — Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Guerrant  has 

i'ust  finished  two  weeks  at  Selma  and  Marion, 
n  Selma  he  divided  the  time  between  the  First 
and  Second  churches,  and  although  the  weather 
was  very  unfavorable,  the  meetinn  were  well 
attended,  and  resulted  in  about  a  dozen  accee- , 
sions  to  the  churches.  The  First  Church, 
Selma,  subscribed  above  $1,100  to  the  evange- 
Ibt  work  of  Synod. 
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Orlando,  Fla. — Sunday,  January  24th,  the 
Presbyterians  of  Orlando,  dedicated  their  hand¬ 
some  and  commodious  house  of  worship  to  God. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Kerr,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  had  comedown  for  that 
purpose,  and  Rev.  G.  D.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  assisted  the  pastor-elect.  Rev.  W. 
W.  Blwang.  The  church  was  fragrant  with 
fiowers,  and  filled  with  Orlando’s  best  people. 
Dr.  Kerr  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  from  the 
words,  “Other  men  have  labored,  and  ye  have 
entered  into  their  labors.”  The  Orlando  church 
was  organized  in  1875,  with  two  elders  and 
thirteen  members.  For  several  years  the  con¬ 
gregation  remained  weak,  and  it  was  not  till 
1885  that  they  secured  a  house.  But  hardly  had 
a  year  elapsed  before  the  house  which  they  had 
built  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Borrowing  the 
money,  they  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale  in  a  different  locality.  A 
lot  costing  $2,500  was  purchased,  and  a  house 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000  was  erected 
upon  it.  For  three  years  a  debt  of  $6,000  bur¬ 
dened  them,  which  was  partially  lifted  last 
July.  The  church  was  dedicated  free  from  debt 
of  any  kind.  Beginning  in  1875  with  thirteen, 
the  church  tas  now  on  its  roll  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  members,  with  five  elders  and 
four  deacons. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Somerville,  Mass. — The  fifth  anniversary  of 
Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing’s  pastorate,  and  the  third 
organization  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  was  observed  at  the  church 
on  Monday  evening,  January  25th,  when  an  ex¬ 
cellent  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  with  readings,  interspersed  with  reports 
from  the  several  departments  of  church  work, 
interested  and  entertained  the  large  audience. 
The  pastor  expressed  his  pleasure  in  the  union 
of  the  two  events,  as  he  was  proud  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  young  people  in  this  work.  Thirteen 
new  members  were  received  at  the  last  com¬ 
munion,  making  a  total  of  372  during  the  five 
years  since  the  church  was  organized. 

Boston. — The  “Scotch  Church”  was  organized 
about  four  and  one-halt  years  ago,  and  is  made 
up  largely  of  people  from  the  British  Provinces, 
where  the  Highland  Gaelic  is  still  spoken  in  its 
purity.  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn,  their  first  pastor,  has 
done  a  remarkably  large  and  substantial  work. 
After  six  months’  worshiping  in  a  hired  hall, 
the  increasing  crowds  induced  them  to  buy  the 
Jewish  synagogue  on  Warrenton  Street,  just 
vacated,  the  price  of  which,  $27,000,  timid  peo¬ 
ple  thought  would  certainly  swamp  them.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  raised  $32,000  in  that  time — 
nearly  every  pennv  of  it  among  themselves — 
$11,000  of  which  has  gone  towards  payment  of 
their  building,  reducing  the  debt  to  $16,000. 
They  purpose  paying  off  $2,000  each  year.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by  tbe  per¬ 
sistent  and  consecrated  efforts  of  Mr.  Gunn, 
who  has  gathered  a  regular  congregation  of  800 
people. 

Can  any  of  our  friends  outside  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Home  Board  in 
having  helped  this  enterprise! 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  -will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
at  Lathrop,  Mo.,  on  Tuesdav.  March  8th,  at  7.30  p.  M. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


NOTICES. 


The  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions,  will  be  held  ^es- 
day,  Feb.  16.  at  10:30  A.M.,  in  Lenox  Hall,  No.  53  Fifth 
Avenue.  All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Brown  Brothers  Ac  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YORK.  BOarOR. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

•  OONNEOTED  BT  PBIVATB  WIBBS. 

MMBbm  N.  Y.,  Phlla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exoh’s 
We  buy  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest- 
iflent  Baonrlttes  for  customers.  Were-  I fi  VftSTilHftllT 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor- 
porattou,  Firms  and  Indlvldonls  on 
favorable  terms  and  make  coUectlonof  OLivUX  AvAOB 
drafts  draim  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  aa< 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forulci 
conntrlea 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchanges, 
AA7t/M71  9  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:  U« 
A#  '  make  coUectlons  and  Issue  Oommerolal  aal 
U1  TraveUers*  Credits,  available  In  au  parts  of  tiu 

Credit. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


Invaluable  to 

BIBLE  STUDENTS. 
CHRIST  IN  THE  OlD  TESTAMENT; 

Or,  The  Great  Argument.  By  W.  H.  Thom¬ 
son,  M.A.,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

We  have  read  this  book  from  begintfing  to 
end.  In  fact,  it  goes  without  saying  that  this 
is  so  to  any  reader  who  will  get  ten  pages  into 

it.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  it  down _ It  is  so 

clear,  so  connected,  so  cogent  in  its  reasoning, 
that  one  feels  the  same  delight  as  in  listening 
to  a  great  advocate  arguing  a-  point  of  law  be¬ 
fore  able  judges.... We  commend  the  book  to 
all  our  readers,  and  more  especially  to  the  cler¬ 
gy. — Churchman,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO 

valuable  that  we  paid  $250  last  year  for  the  NAME  alone  when  sold  under  the  No.  ••400.** 
A  his  year  we  think  more  of  it  than  ever  and  to  aid  in  making  its  merits  still  wider  knows 
we  have  doubled  tbe  amount  o(  the  money  prises. 

NOW  THEN  FOR  1 892  WE  OFFfR'$fiOn.nO 

(or  the  heaviest  single  fruits  raised  from  seeds  of  Ponderosa  bought  in  iSoa  in  our  lealed  pack¬ 
ets.  Full  details  in  Catalogue  mentioned  below,  where  alto  its  fine  qualities  are  told  at 
length.  It  should  be  groam  in 
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Frica  per  packet  20c.  6  packets  for  $1, 12  packets  for  $1.75,  25  packets  for  $3. 

nON’T  POROET  every  order  for  a  packet  or  more  we  will 

■  »  “end  FREE,  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVERYTHING 
for  the  GARDEN,  (which  alone  costs  us  35  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you 
saw  this  advertisement.  This  Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  coven, 
and  is  the  largest  and  handaomest  everisaued.  It  is  replete  vidth  ma^  engravings 
and  colored  plates  ot  all  that  is  new  and  desinble  in  SEED5  and  PLANTS. 

If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  whicb  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.  Postage  stamps  accept^  as  casli. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


the  land  AHD  THE  BOOK.  Cholce  SilverwaFe  Direct  from  the  Maker. 


MICHIGAN  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR  UNION. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Michigan  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Union  will  assemble  on  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  39-30, 1893,  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Grand 
Rapids.  A  tine  program  in  being  prepared  by  tbe  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  The  best  speakers  and  workers  of 
Michigan  will  address  the  Convention,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  ones  from  abroad.  Free  entertainment  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Local  Union ;  they 
will  provide  for  at  least  one  thousand  delegates.  Let 
every  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  Michigan  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more  persons.  Commence  now  to  work 
up  attendance.  Let  our  motto  for  the  next  three  moiMbs 
be.  On  to  Grand  Rapids.  C.  L.  Stevbnb, 

C.  H.  Irviko,  Pres.  State  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  .with  the  different 
railroads  in  the  state,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
reduced  rates  will  be  secured  on  all  lines.  The  result 
will  be  announced  later. 

Oflfice  of  State  Secretary,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Feb.  5, 1893. 


CALIGRAPH  for  sale,  nearly  new,  has  been  used 
only  a  few  times.  Low  price.  Apply  O.,  care  of 
^  EvANasLiST,  Box  3330.  New  York. 


SIARRIAGES. 

Elliott— Bkbrs.— On  Wednesday,  Feb.  3,  1802,  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Church,  bv  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Kainsford, 
D.D.,  Florence  Mary,  daughter  of  tbe  late  Henry  Newell 
Beers,  to  Mr.  George  Lobdell  Elliott,  all  of  New  York 
city. 


Tatlor.— Mrs.  Mary  D.  Taylor,  widow  of  the  late 
Ebenezer  S.  Taylor,  diM  at  her  home  near  Bridgeville,  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  27th,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age.  Her 
death  was  peaceful  and  happy. 

Robinson.— At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Charles 
M.  Woodward,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  on  January  30,  Mrs. 
Chloe  Robinson,  widow  of  Deacon  Lemuel  H.  Robinson, 
of  Corning. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  to  be  erected  In  Churches,  etc. 
Executed  in  Metal  and  'Wood,  or  Marble.  Photographs  for¬ 
warded  on  request.  J.  &  R.  LAMB,  58  Cgrmlne  St.,  New  York. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMBTERY. 

WOODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
OfiBce,  No.  20  23d  Street. 


The  Symmetry  of  Life. 

An  Address  to  Young  Men. 

BT  THE  RT.  REV. 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS.  D.  D. 

16mo,  paper,  25  cents. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  noblest  and  most  inspiring  word 
uttered  for  a  long,  long  time  to  young  men. . .  .Bmieving 
that  others  interested  in  young  men  may  desire  It  in 
booklet  form  as  much  as  I  do,  1  venture  to  ask  its  reprint, 
as  it  will  greatly  increase  the  sweep  of  its  infiuence.... 
Nothing  Drummond  has  ever  said  seems  to  me  compara¬ 
ble  with  this  sermon  in  the  magnetic,  the  moving,  qual¬ 
ity.’’- J5xtroc(«/rom  letter  to  the  I'’ublf«/»er!i. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Translated  and  edited  by  The 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Wright  and  the  Rev.  S.  Kettlewell. 
With  a  Preface  by  tbe  latter.  12mo,  442  pages,  cloth, 
$1.25;  white  cloth  gilt,  $1.75. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Wright  of  England  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Kettlewell,  who  is  the  leading  anthority  in  Europe  on 
all  matters  relating  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  ’*1116 
Brothers  of  Common  Life,’’  have  for  the  past  two  years 
been  at  work  translating  and  editing  this  very  remark¬ 
able  treatise,  which  is  quite  nnkiiown  to  the  world  at 
law.  Its  story  is  ably  given  in  the  preface.  Tbe  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  has  read  each  part  of  the  work  as 
it  has  come  from  the  printer,  and  the  work  is  dedicated 
to  him.  _ 

ETHICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  SERIES  OF  SERMONS. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hiooinb.  M.A.,  of  the  West 
End  Wesleyan  Mission,  London.  Being  voL  4  of  the 
“Preachers  of  the  Age’’  series.  12mo,  14  sermons,  190 
pages,  portrait,  $1.26.  _ 

For  sale  at  bookstores,  or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Importers, 

31  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 


Gospel  Hymns  No.  6 

By  SANKEY,  HcGBANAHAN  and  8TEBBIN8, 

23 1  Hymns.  $30  per  1 00  Copies. 

Add  6  Cts  per  copy  if  ordered  by  mail. 

>  TBT  it;  8I7BB  TO  GIVE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 

THE  BICLO^A  MAIN  CO. 

76  £.  9th  Strut,  Nt»  York.  91  Htuulolpk  St.,  Chlemgs. 


Or,  Biblical  Illustrations  Drawn  from  the 
Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  the 
Scenery,  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  William 
M.  Thomson,  D.D.  With  Maps  and  Many 
Illustrations.  Handsome  Popular  Edition 
in  Three  Volumes.  Square  8vo,  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Cloth,  $9.00  per  set;  Half  Leather, 
$12.00.  {Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

Volume  I.  Southern  Palestine  and  Jeru¬ 
salem.— Volume  II.  Central  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia. —Volume  III.  Lebanon,  Damascus, 
AND  Beyond  Jordan. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  wM  be 
sent  by  the  publishers,  earriaoe  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


SPURGEON’S  LAST  BOOK. 

MEMORIES  OP  STAMBOURNE. 
Containing  reminiscences  of  bis  childhood  and  youth, 
with  personal  remarks,  recollections,  and  refiections. 
By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  144  pp.  Illust.  60  cts. 
j  FROM  THE  PREFACE. 

“The  Issue  of  this  small  volume  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
my  life.';fall  of  interest  to  my  friends.  In  May,  1891, 1 
snfferedTHym  tbe  virulent  influenza  then  raging,  and  it 
was  IsdM^^ise  that  I  should  take  a  change  of  air.  I 
went  to  J^wegion  near  Stambourne,  delighting  myself 
in  wharflRued  ‘  my  grandfather’s  country.’. ...  In  this 
work  I  £ave  found  recreation,  doing  just  a  little  as  my 
weakness  permitted. ...  I  h^ve  done  my  best  to  let  my 
reader  see  that  even  a  hnmble  village  may  have  its  an¬ 
nals,  and  that  these  may  be  worthy  of  record.’’ 

Other  Books  hy  Mr,  Spurgeon, 
BIOBNINO  BY  BIOBNINO,  or  Daily  Reading  for  the 
Family  or  Closet.  414  pp.  $1. 

E'YENING  BY  EVENING,  or  Readings  for  Eventide. 
406  pp.  12mo.  $1. 

JOHN  PIA>UOHMAN’8  TALK8.  Illusl.  75  cts. 
JOHN  PLOUGHMAN’8  PICTURES.  75  cts. 

JOHN  PLOUGH  HAN’S  TALK  AND  PICTURES. 

In  one  volume.  359  pp.  $1. 

LECTURES  TO  MY  STUDENTS.  2  vols.  $2. 

THE  SAINT  AND  HIS  SAVIOUR.  12mo.  $1. 
COMMENTING  AND  COMMENTARIES.  $1. 
SERMONS  IN  CANDLES.  Illustrated.  12mo.  $1.  ^ 
ABOUND  THE  WICKET  GATE,  or  Counsels  to  In¬ 
quirers.  Illustrated.  12mo.  104  pp.  76  cts. 

*•*  Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

IlMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  NASSAU  ST.,  and  304  FOURTH  AY.,  NEW  YOBK. 
BOSTON,  M  Bromfield  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1612  Chestimt  St. 
ROCHESTER,  93  Stole  St.  CHICAGO,  211,  213  Wabash  Ave. 


FBESBTTEBIAN  BOAfiD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

PAPEBS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

TO  BE  ISSUED  MONTHLY 

NOW  READY. 

No.  1.  OBEDULITY  OP  INOBEDULITY, 

BY  REV.  A.  T.  PIERSON,  0.0. 

No.  2.  CONPOBMITY  TO  THE  WOBLD, 

BY  REV.  HOWARO  CROSBY,  0.0.,  LLO.* 

16mo,  Paper  Covers.  Price,  lO  Cents,  net,  each 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt, 

1384  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

711  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THEY  WILL  FILL  IN  LOVE! 


and  eKpecially  helpful  in  this  critical  time.  They 
shra  the  safe  path. 

Tnls  high  standard  fiction  will  counteract  the 
traaby  prints  so  many  of  our  young  people  are 
reading.  Very  low  prices.  Send  for  liat. 

0BAN8T0N  &  STOWE,  Fubllshers, 

Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 


NEW  YORK  SHOPPING. 

By  a  lady  of  exiierience.  Best  of  referenees.  Sendfei 
oircolar. 

MBS.  M.  W.  KETCHUM, 

106  W.  42d  Street. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING. 

COOKING  UTENSILS.  CUTLERY.  CROCKERY. 

FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS 
EDDY  REFRIGERATORS. 


We  offer  this  substantial,  solid  sil¬ 
ver  tea-set — rich  in  finish,  artistic  in 
design  —  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 
$225.  How  is  it  possible?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  we  make  it.  There  are  no  job¬ 
bers’  or  retailers’  profits  to  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  production — it  goes  from 
shop  to  consumer.  Coffee  Spoons,  Oy¬ 
ster  Forks,  Salad  Bowls,  Coffee  Sets, 
Tete-a-Tete  Sets,  Toilet  Articles  of  every 
description,  etc.,  can  be  purchased  from  us  at  equally  tempting  prices. 
A  number  ol  cases  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  comparison  and 
selection. 

Send  for  profnsely  lllnatrated  PR  If"' P  11 QX  of  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry, 

Silverware,  Clocks,  Bronzes,  *  l\.lV-<L,-L,lkj  I  Porcelains,  Etc.,  Etc. 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON  &  CO. 


17  Union  Square,  New  York 


SilTersmiths  and  Importers 


Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelrj” 


New  York  City  Mission 

AND 

Tract  Society. 

OFFICE,  104-106,  BIBLE  HOUSE. 

President,  MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 

Vice-President,  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.D. 

Treasurer,  CONSTANT  A.  ANDREWS. 

OBJECT :  To  Evangelize  New  York. 

MISSIONARIES:  Eleven  Men  and  Forty-Seven  Women. 
SEPARATE  CONGREGATIONS: 

Three  English, 

Two  German, 

One  Italian, 

One  Jewish, 

Six  Sunday-Schools, 

Three  Day  Nurseries. 

CHURCHES  NEVER  CLOSED.  DAILY  MEETINGS. 

Evangelical,  Aggressive,  Wide  Awake. 

PLEASE  HELP  US  NOW. 

DRESS  GOODS 

FOR  SPRING.  Cmta&^d6G>. 

NEW  CREPE  WEAVES. 

We  shall  show  this  week  attraotiye  lines  (jf|j  |||N  pflKH|^x 
of  New  Spring  Woollens,  which  have  just  ”  1  1  V  11  1  II LF  IL 1  V 

been  added  to  our  Dress  Gtoods  stock.  !>•  &  J*  Anderson’s 

Large  importations  of  the  New  Crepe  CELEBRATED  ZEPHYRS, 
weaves— over  sixty  varieties  of  this  fhvor- 

ite  labrio.  Stylish  Colorings  In  Stripe,  Check, 

An  extra  large  assortment  of  medium  Plaid  Effects. 

price  dress  goods,  in  styles  difficult  to  EBEBE  KOECHLIN’S 

obtam. 

_  .  ,  ...  J .  New  Printed  Cottons. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  an  extensive 

line  of  yard.  Eiiibroidered  36(1  Printed  Mulls. 

to  be  offered  on  Monday  at  75  cents  per  ^ 

yaird;  worth  $1.26.  These  goods  are  woven  Organdies,  Linen  Lawns, 

in  handsome  colored  Stripes  and  are  a  lead-  Plain  and  Striped  Batiste, 

ing  novelty.  Cheviot  Shirtings, 

-  Qalatea  Shirtings. 

James  McCreary  kCo,  „  — 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


(iraw  STOBSS). 


130  and  132  West  d2nd  Street, 


NKW  TOBK. 


M 


A 


MEDICAL 

SCIENCE 

has  achiered  a 
great  triumph  In 
the  production  of 


mm  ■  ■  ■  A  irhich  wtn  care  >lcfc 
Qll  I  ^9  JBeadache  and  all 

r  ILLo 

arising  from  Impaired  PlgesUna,  Oaa« 
otipatloa  and  JHaardered  Llrerf  had 
ther  will  qnickly  restore  woaMa  to  complete 
health.  Ot  all  druggists.  SScentsa  tcx. 
New  York  DejX)!,  365  Canal  St.  47 


SILVER  PLATED 


THE  BETHANY  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  PAID  RY  F.  T.  BOOTS 
ON  DECEMBER  90,  1891. 

One  of  the  desires  of  mv  life  has  been  grati¬ 
fied  in  this,  that  on  last  Sahbath  I  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  enjoy  the  entire  afternoon  in  the  great 
Wanamaker  Sunday-school  at  Philadelphia.  A 
short  description  of  the  school  and  the  manher 
in  which  it  is  conducted  may  not  prove  unin¬ 
teresting  to  Sunday-school  workers  generally. 

As  one  sits  on  the  platform,  he  is  confronted 
with  one  of  the  grandest,  and  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  sights  on  earth.  In  front  and  on 
either  side  and  in  the  rear,  are  gathered  the 
thousands  of  living  souls — the  precious  infants, 
the  bloom  of  womanhood,  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  young  manhood,  and  the  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers  in  Israel — twenty-three  hundred  in  all. 

At  2  o’clock  all  is  excitement,  and  as  the 
school  assembles,  the  interest  increases,  when 
suddenly  all  eyes  are  turned  on  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  John  Wanamaker,  the  one  loved  and 
great  friend  of  all. 

His  appearance  is  that  of  a  youth ;  his  man¬ 
ner  so  gentle,  his  presence  inspiring;  for  a 
moment  he  stands  speechless  and  surveys  that 
wonderful  and  beautiful  assembly.  Three  quick 
raps  of  his  hands  and  all  is  quiet.  He  speaks 
and  says,  “I  am  thankful  to  be  with  you  to¬ 
day.**  A  wave  of  his  hand  and  the  school  is 
opened  by  an  orchestra  of  thirty-five  pieces, 
followed  by  a  trained  double  quartette,  whose 
voices  please  and  make  glad  the  whole  school. 
The  musical  director  steps  forward,  and  with 
commanding  presence  and  powerful  voice  con¬ 
ducts  not  an  easy  Sund  y  school  hymn,  but 
an  anthem  of  wondrous  beauty.  He  moyes  his 
hand,  and  naught  but  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
young  ladies  are  heard;  another  gesture,  and 
the  young  men.  Suddenly  a  pause,  and  the 
strains  from  the  infant  classes — first  the  boys 
and  then  the  girls — fill  with  sweetest  melody 
the  immense  building. 

Then,  as  if  by  magical  power,  under  the  very 
inspiration  of  the  spirit,  the  whole  school  joins 
in  the  chorus,  and  the  walls  visibly  echo  the 
music  of  two  thousand  voices,  another  gesture, 
and  all  is  still.  As  we  listen,  hardly  uiowing, 
from  whence  it  comes,  it  is  the  music  so  pure 
and  sweet  from  the  fiute,  and  again  the  school 
follows,  and  after  prayer  and  reading  the  school- 
is  opened.  One  sits,  and  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  studies  the  character  of  this  great  man, 
the  Postmaster-General.  The  proprietor  of  a 
stora  of  national  rjputation,  and  yet  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  this  Sunday-school,  that  you  would 
think  that  he  never  thought  or  had  care  for 
anything  else.  Why  his  success  f 

First,  he  is  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
He  understands  the  meaning  of- the  golden  text 
of  the  fifth  lesson  of  this  quarter,  “Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Second,  his  eye  seems  everywhere;  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  the  little  things  even  unto  the  utmost 
detail.  Let  me  illustrate.  One  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  consists  in  an  exhibition  of  all  those  who 
have  brought  their  Bibles,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  a  more  heavenly  sight  could  hardly  be  im¬ 
agined  than  the  sight  of  not  less  than  2,000  up¬ 
lifted  hands  with  tlie  Bible  in  each — young  men, 
young  ladies,  children,  old  and  young,  lifting 
high  in  the  air  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  This 
exercise  is  as  old  as  the  school. 

But  look  at  Mr.  Wanamaker.  He  is  looking 
with  eagerness ;  here  a  word  and  there  a  word 
of  commendation.  Suddenly  he  calls  to  a  little 
chunk  of  a  boy  in  the  infant  class,  so  small  he 
is  hardly  able  to  hold  his  Testament,  and  Mr. 
Wanamaker  says,  “Yes,  my  child,  I  see  you, 
God  bless  you.  Always  keep  your  Bible  near 
you.”  Again,  he  is  hurrying  to  his  class  of 
500,  who  await  him  in  the  church.  You  see 
him  speak  to  this  one  and  shake  hands  with 
that  one;  a  kind  word  here  and  there,  but  in 
his  hurry  he  stops,  a  little  girl  is  trying  to  get 
ofif  her  cloak.  “  May  I  not  assist  you  f”  he 
says.  Helps  here  and  goes  on  to  teach  a  class 
of  500. 

The  teachers  follow  his  example,  and  there 
is  a  general  hand  shaking  among  the  teachers 
and  scholars  of  the  school.  I  could  say  more, 
but  stop  with  the  adyice,  “Go,  see  and  believe.” 

A  reporter  of  The  World,  of  New  York  came 
to  write  the  school  up  and  make  fun  of  the 
Sunday-school  politician.  He  went  away,  how¬ 
ever,  singing  bis  praises,  and  wrote  a  splendid 
article  in  the  school’s  behalf.  Below  are  the 
current  numbers  of  the  school:  OfiScers  38, 
orchestra  17,  teachers  07,  infant-class  317,  other 
classes  1,508,  visitors  256;  total  2,225.  Surely 
“  He  that  would  be  great,  let  him  become  the 
servant  of  all.”, 

A  TBA VENDING  HOG  PUNCTURED- 

As  neat  a  bit  of  sarcasm  as  one  often  bears 
of,  delighted  the  passengers  of  a  coach  in  the 
train  which  left  here  for  Sioux  City  the  other 
evening,  says  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  So 
keen  was  the  shaft,  and  so  deeply  did  it  strike, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

The  train  was  crowded,  a  large  number  of 
passengers  having  got  aboard  at  the  transfer. 
All  of  the  coaches  were  full,  and  in  one  car  in 
particular  quite  a  number  were  standing. 
Among  these  were  several  ladies.  Among  them 
also  was  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  tall,  well- 
dressed,  and  evidently  a  man  who  had  seen 
plenty  of  the  world.  The  twinkle  in  his  keen 
eye  and  the  lines  of  his  face  indicated  a  large 
fund  of  humor.  This  gentleman  stood  in  the 
aisle  directly  opposite  two  seats  which  had 
been  appropriated  by  a  man  with  several  grips 
and  an  overcoat,  which  he  had  piled  about  him 


in  a  barricade,  com'^letely  filling  both  seats. 
Behind  the  barricade  his  had  ensconced  himself, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  were  others 
standing,  or  that  he  was  occupying  more  room 
than  he  was  entitled  to. 

For  some  moments  the  first  stranger  stood  in 
the  aisle,  glancing  now  and  then  toward  the 
selfish  man  and  his  two  seats.  The  latter  paid 
no  attention  to  anything  but  his  paper,  which 
was  apparently  becoming  very  interesting. 
Finally,  just  as  the  train  slowed  up  for  the 
Kansas  City  crossing,  the  first  stranger,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  the  reader,  said  blandly : 

“Did  you  ever  travel  in  Germany  t” 

“No,”  responded  the  other  gruffly..  “And  I 
don’t  know  as  it  matters  whether  I  have  or 
not.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  first  stranger,  with  un¬ 
ruffled  com^sure,  and  even  more  sweetly  than 
before.  “Delightful  place  to  travel;  lovely 
scenery — and  they’ll  let  you  in  nov,”  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last  word  that  gave  it 
a  world  of  meaning. 

The  victim  of  the  witticism  started  as  though 
shot,  and  about  half  the  passengers,  catching  at 
once  the  force  of  the  sarcasm,  sent  ^  a  yell 
that  almost  took  the  roof  off  the  car.  Tne  man 
with  two  seats  hastily  rearranged  his  luggage 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  man  who  had  so 
wittily  rebuked  him,  but  the  latter  refused  the 
proffered  seat  and  Walked  into  another  car. 


9LI)e  Children  at  Qome. 


GOOD-BY,  GOD  BEE88  YOU  t 

1  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  apeech 
With  its  direct  revealings : 

It  takes  a  hold  and  seems  to  reach 
Far  down  into  yonr  feelings. 

That  some  folk  deem  It  rude,  I  know, 

And  therefore  they  abuse  it ; 

But  I  have  never  found  it  so. 

Before  all  else  I  choose  it. 

I  don’t  object  that  men  should  air 
The  Gallic  they  have  paid  for. 

With  “ou  revolr,”  “  adieu,  mo  chere,” 

For  that’s  what  French  was  made  tor. 

But  when  a  crony  takes  yonr  hand 
At  parting  to  address  yon. 

He  drops  all  foreign  lingo,  and 
He  says  “  QooA-by,  Ood  bUst  you ! " 

This  seems  to  be  a  sacred  phrase 
With  reverence  impassioned ; 

A  thing  come  down  from  righteous  days. 

Quaintly  but  nobly  fashioned. 

It  well  becomes  an  honest  face, 

A  voice  that’s  round  and  cheerful ; 

It  stays  the  sturdy  in  his  place. 

And  soothes  the  weak  and  fearful : 

Into  the  porches  of  the  ears 
It  steals  with  subtle  unction, 

And  in  your  heart  of  hearts  appears 
To  work  its  gracious  function ; 

And  all  day  long  with  pleasing  song 
It  lingers  to  caress  you. 

I’m  sure  no  human  heart  goes  wrong 
That’s  told  “  Oood-by,  Ood  blest  you,!" 

—Eugene  Field. 

IS  IT  WRONG  ? 

There  was  a  puzzled  look  on  the  face  of  Edna 
May  as  she  sat  by  the  open  window  in  her  low 
rocker,  and  an  occasional  glance  at  the  note 
that  she  held  in  her  hand,  seemed  to  connect 
that  with  her  perplexity.  Yet  there  was  no¬ 
thing  unusual  in  the  note.  It  was  just  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  card  party  at  one  of  her  young 
friends’ .  She  had  received  many  similar  ones 
the  winter  before,  and  accepted  and  enjoyed 
them  all.  That  was  what  she  had  expected  to  do 
when  this  one  came  yesterday,  and  what  she 
probably  would  have  done,  had  she  not  over¬ 
heard  a  bit  of  conversation  between  Thomas 
Jones  and  Ben  Smith. 

Edna  had  found  something  better  at  Aunt 
Eleanor’s  during  the  summer  than  the  browned 
akin,  developed  muscles,  and  hearty  appetite 
which  her  father  had  told  her  to  bring  home. 
She  had  found  the  Saviour,  and  there  was  a 
deeper  truth  than  be  meant  in  his  pleased  greet¬ 
ing,  “Why  this  can’t  be  the  same  Edna  I  sent 
away.” 

Her  father  was  absorbed  in  his  business,  and 
gave  no  thought  to  religion,  and  her  aunt  who 
had  lived  with  them  since  her  mother’s  death, 
was  a  gay,  worldly  woman,  so  there  was  no 
one  at  home  to  rejoice  with  Edna  over  her  new 
happiness,  or  to  counsel  or  help  her  in  her  new 
life.  But  they  did  not  object  when  she  said  she 
wanted  to  join  the  church,  and  there  were  tears 
in  her  father’s  eyes  as  she  stood  up  alone  be¬ 
fore  the  great  congregation,  and  almost  a  wish 
in  his  heart  that  he  could  be  with  her. 

That  was  the  Sunday  before,  and  it  must  have 
been  what  the  boys  were  talking  about  as  they 
walked  by  the  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  which 
Edna  was  working  in  her  pansy  bed. 

“I  don’t  believe  she  will  go,  though,”  were 
the  first  words  she  heard. 

“  Why  not,  some  of  them  do  f”  said  a  second 
voice,  that  she  knew  was  Tom  Jones’s. 

“I  know  it,  but  Edna  May  wont  be  that  kind 
of  a  Christian,  and  if  she  is  there  to-morrow 
night,  I  miss  my  guess  ” 

'Hie  boys  passed  on,  little  thinking  who  had 
overheard  their  conversation.  As  for  Edna, 
'she  was  both  surprised  and  perplexed  by  what 
they  had  said.  She  thought  they  must  have 
been  speaking  of  that  card  party ;  but  the  idea 
that  attending  a  card  party  was  not  just  the 
thing  for  a  Christian,  had  never  occurred  to 
her,  and  why  it  was  not  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand;  at  last  she  exclaimed,  “I  will  go  and 
ask  Miss  Ellis.” 

So  ai  few  moments  later  she  walked  up  the 
path  which  led  to  her  Sunday-school  teacher’s 
door.  On  the  porch  sat  a  sweet-faced  old  lady, 
who  told  her  that  Miss  Ellis  was  not  at  home. 
Seeing  the  look  of  disappointment  on  Edna’s 
face,  she  asked  her  to  sit  down  and  wait  for 
her.  The  lady  was  an  aunt  of  Miss  Ellis,  who 
was  mining  her  a  visit,  and  recognizing  Edna 
as  the  young  girl^who  had  joined  the  church  on 
the  Sabbath,  she  soon  won  her  heart  by  her 
words  of  kindly  sympathy,  and  almost  before 
she  knew  it,  Edna  told  her  what  had  brought 
her  there,  ending  with  the  question,  “I  like  to 
play  ever  so  much,  do  you  think  it  is  wrong?” 

“  No,  dear ;  at  least  that  is  not  the  question 
I  should  ask  about  it,”  said  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Then  she  added  abruptly,  “Did  you  see  the 
footrace  last  Commencement?” 

.  “Yes,”  said  Edna,  wonderingly,  “it  was  my 
cousin  who  won.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  wrong  for 
him  to  have  carried  a  five-pound  weight  in 
each  hand?”  questioned  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

“Wrong?  Why  no;  but  of  course  he  wouldn’t 
have  thought  of  doing  so.  It  would  have  hin¬ 
dered  him,  and  you  don’t  know  how  particular 
they  were,  and  how  they  trained  for  it.  Why 
they  almost  counted  the  mouthfuls  of  beefsteak 
they  ate  and  the  swallows  of  water  they  drank,  ” 
and  Edna  laughed  merrily. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  laughed  too,  and  then  she 
said:  “Did  you  ever  think  of  the  Christian 
life  as  a  race?  You  remember  Paul  tells  us  to 
‘lay  aside  every  weight,’  and  ‘to  run  with 
patience  the  ra^e  set  before  us.’  Now  there 
are  many  things  that  are  not  wrong  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  if  they  hinder  us  in  our  Christian 
race,  then  they  are  wrong  for  us,  they  are 
‘weights’  which  we  should  lay  aside.  I  re¬ 
member  reading,  that  one  evening  at  a  seaside 
resort  Mrs.  Goldschmidt,  or,  as  I  always  think 
of  her,  Jenny  Lind,  sat  by  the  shore  with  an 
open  Bible  in  her  lap,  watching  the  sunset, 
when  a  friend  joined  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  conversation  she  asked,  'Why  was  it,  Mrs. 
(Goldschmidt,  that  you  left  the  stage  when  fame 
and  fortune  were  yours?’  ‘How  could  I  do 
otherwise,’  was  the  simple  answer,  ‘when 
every  day  I  found  it  was  making  me  think  less 
of  this,’  laying  her  hand  on  the  open  Bible, 
‘and  nothing  at  all  of  that,’  pointing  to  the 
sunset. sky  before  her.  I  think,  dear,  that  is  a 
good  way  to  test  our  pleasure.  Do  they  make 
us  think  more  or  less  of  the  Word  and  works 
of  God?” 

“But  I  don’t  see  how  cards  conld  make  me 
think  less  of  Bible  reading  any  more  than  au¬ 
thors  or  logomachy,  ”  objected  Edna. 

“Perhaps  it  wouldn’t,”  answered  the  elder 
lady,  “though  in  my  long  life  I  have  known 
very  few  earnest,  consecrated,  card  -  playing 
Christians.” 

“  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  where  card -playing 
did  any  great  harm,  Mrs.  Lawrence?”  asked 
Edna. 

“The  saddest  casp  I  e^r  knew,”  answered 
that  lady,  “was  that  of  A'young  man  named 
Edgar  Broomfield.  He  was  a  country  boy  who 
came  to  Ledly  to  be  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
He  united  with  our  church  there,  and  promised 
to  be  an  earnest,  useful  Christian.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  church  invited  him  to  a 
party,  and  there  he  played  his  first  game  of 
4atrds.  Ah,  how  little  any  of  that  merry  group 
thought  that  in  less  than  three  years  he  would 
be  in  the  penitentiary,  but  so  it  was.  He  be¬ 
came  fascinated  with  the  game,  and  spent  most 


of  his  leisure  time  playing.  He  was  no  longer 
found  at  the  prayer-meeting,  and  was  seldom  at 
the  Sahbath  services.  Sometimes  small  stakes 
were  placed  on  the  games  to  make  them  more 
interesting,  and  then  larger  ones.  He  got  in 
with  a  set  of  fast  young  men.  His  salary  was 
small,  and  he  began  “borrowing”  small  sums 
from  the  money  drawer,  meaning  to  pay  them 
back  when  luck  turned,  until  his  employers 
discovered  that  his  accounts  were  a  thousand 
dollars  short.  Then  followed  his  arrest  and 
trial  and  conviction.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
grief  of  his  poor  father  and  mother.” 

They  sat  in  silence  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Edna  said,  “  How  dreadfully  that  girl  who  asked 
him  to  play  at  first  must  have  felt.  I  wouldn’t 
have  been  in  her  place  for  anything.” 

Another  silent  moment,  and  she  added  slow¬ 
ly,  “And  yet  if  I  play,  I  may  be  the  means, 
just  as  she  was,  of  starting  some  one  on  the 
wrong  road.  I  suppose  I  could  substitute 
‘cards’  for  ‘meat,’  just  as  Dr.  Barrows  did 
*wine,’  in  his  temperance  sermon,  and  say,  ‘If 
cards  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  touch 
no  cards  while  the  world  stands.’” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  smiled  on  the  earnest  face 
turned  to  her,  but  she  made  no  reply,  for  an¬ 
other  lady  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  Edna 
soon  took  her  leave. 

Walking  slowly  homeward,  she  thought:  Of 
course  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  but  even 
though  there  would  be  little  danger  that  my 
playing  would  lead  to  such  terrible  results,  it 
might  make  Ben  Smith  or  somebody  else  think 
that  I  was  not  really  in  earnest  about  loving 
Jesus  and  trying  to  please  Him,  and  I  would 
rather  never  play  than  do  that.  And  that  was 
the  reason  Ben  Smith  did  not  “miss  his  guess.” 

Helena  Maynard. 


ELEVEN  WEEKS  OF  REST. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  young  woman  died  with  consumption. 
Up  to  eleven  weeks  before  her  death  she 
had  bravely  kept  at  the  daily  toil  which  brought 
her  the  bare  necessaries  of.  life.  It  had  been  a 
hard  fight.  Many  a  morning  she  had  gone  out 
to  her  task  without  any  breakfast,  as  the  food 
in  the  cheap  boarding-house  which  she  called 
her  home,  was  repulsive  to  her.  Those  of  us 
who  have  the  comforts  of  a  cheery  home,  and 
the  ministrations  of  loved  ones  when  we  are  ill, 
can  scarcely  realize  how  this  young  woman  bat¬ 
tled  with  the  bread-and-butter  question,  day 
after  day,  when  worn  with  the  incessant  cough 
which  resulted  in  sleepless  nights.  But  the 
morning  came  at  last  when  she  could  not  take 
up  the  work,  and  through  the  intercession  of 
some  kind  friends,  to  whom  her  case  had  been 
made  known,  she  was  carried  to  the  Hospital 
and  taken  into  one  of  those  rooms  which  Chris¬ 
tian  people  have  endowed  in  memory  of  some 
loved  one  who  went  home  to  the  Father’s  house. 
There  she  had  every  attention  and  kindness  that 
loving  ministrations  could  give  her. 

Longing  so  much  to  see  the  dear  mother  who 
lived  in  the  country,  and  who  was  too  poor  to 
pay  the  fare  necessary  for  the  journey,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  whose  heart  was 
touched  by  the  sad  circumstances,  sent  the 
needed  money,  and  the  mother  was  soon  once 
more  with  the  child  of  her  love.  She  remained 
with  her  daughter  until  she  had  passed  through 
the  “valley  of  the  shadow,”  whidh  in  that 
daughter’s  case  bad  so  much  light  shining 
about  it  that  there  was  no  shrinking  from  step¬ 
ping  in  it,  for  she  feared  no  evil.  The  mani¬ 
fested  presence  of  the  Lord  had  been  with  her 
through  the  eleven  weeks  she  quietly  and' trust¬ 
ingly  waited  for  His  message  to  “enter  into  the 
joy  of  her  Lord.” 

After  she  had  passed  away,  the  mother,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  daughter’s  request,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the  room,  in 
which  she  told  them  what  a  beautiful  Beulah- 
land  that  room  had  been  to  her  child ;  the  first 
rest  she  had  had  for  years.  Eleven  weeks  of 
rest  on  earth  before  she  passed  into  the  eternal 
rest  of  the  Fatherland  1  Her  gratitude  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  heart- felt  words,  and  the  sweet  com- 
munings  she  had  had  with  her  Saviour  in  those 
days,  when  she  had  time  to  talk  with  Him  and 
to  rest  in  Him,  were  experiences  which,  when 
read,  brought  the  tears  to  every  eye  of  the  lis¬ 
teners. 

This  is  a  true  incident,  dear  readers,  and  there 
are  many  more  just  like  it  occurring  in  all  our 
Cities  and  hospitals.  The  world  is  full  of  weary 
workers  who  have  a  courage  that  those  of  us 
blessed  with  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life 
would  shrink  from  showing.  Life’s  heroes  are 
not  only  those  who  get  their  names  on  the 
world’s  roll  of  honor.  There  are  brave  souls 
fighting  their  way  under  discouragements  of  all 
kinds — taking  up  the  daily  task  when  the  weak 
body  is  racked  with  pain,  and  who  would  thank¬ 
fully  and  gladly  lie  down  and  give  the  battle 
up  if  they  only  could.  But  there  is  some  loved 
one  depending  upon  their  labor,  or  they  are 
homeless,  penniless  and  practically  friendless, 
and  must  stand  at  the  post  as  long  as  it  is 
possible. 

There  is  no  sweeter  and  more  effective  way 
of  showing  our  love  for  those  who  have  gone 
out  from  our  homes  forever,  than  in  endowing 
beds  in  their  memory,  to  be  used  by  those  of 
God’s  weary  children  who  have  not  the  means 
to  pay  for  Euch  a  rest  and  help.  It  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  expensive  monuments  of  mar¬ 
ble  are  giving  way  to  the  simpler  headstone, 
and  the  surplus  money,  that  could  not  do  any 
good  to  the  loved  one  gone,  is  being  used  in  the 
beautiful  way  of  memorials  that  will  bring 
comfort  and  help  to  many  a  suffering,  needy 
one.  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  at  the  gate 
of  Heaven  called  Beautiful,  the  souls  of  those 
to  whom  we  ministered  on  earth  shall  greet  us 
as  we  enter  in  the  golden  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


VALENTINES. 

The  fourteenth  day  of  February  is  the  one 
day  of  the  year  in  which  all  the  girls  and  boys 
are  privileged  to  send  love  tokens  to  each  other. 
It  is  a  pleasant  custom,  and  has  existed  for 
many  years.  Every  boy  and  girl  likes  to  rev 
ceive  a  valentine,  and  there  are  many  bright 
eyes  watching  for  the  postman  on  that  day. 

^  Mysteries  are  always  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
young  hearts,  especially  when  they  are  of  this 
character,  and  the  wonderings  as  to  which 
young  friend  sent  this  valentine,  and  which 
one  that  valentine,  is  a  sort  of  fascinating 
speculation.  'When  grandmamma  was  a  child 
young  people  wrote  their  own  love  greetings  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  If  it  had  a  flower  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  or  a  border  of  red  or  blue  around  the  sheet, 
the  sender  and  receiver  thought  it  a  very 
choice  offering.  There  were  some  clever  ones 
who  “made  up  their  own  verses,”  but  those 
who  had  no  poetical  gifts  contented  themselves 
by  copying  some  poem  that  expressed  the  sen¬ 
timents  in  their  hearts. 

“Boughten  valentines”  were  quite  rare  in 
those  days.  A  girl  in  school  who  received  one 
with  an  inch  of  lace  paper  around  it  and  a  little 
envelope  pasted  in  the  centre,  which  contained 
two  wee  plates  made  of  cardboard,  white  with 
blue  edges,  and  two  tiny  knives  and  forks 
crossing  them,  was  considered  a  highly  favored 
young  lady.  Now  all  the  shop  windows  are 
full  of  different  varieties  of  love  missives,  but  I 
never  saw  one  like  the  one  just  mentioned. 

The  New  Year’s  number  of  The  Youth’s  Com- 


HOW  GERMANY  HAS  DISCOURAGED  TRAMPS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  suggestion 
for  American  legislators  and  social  reformers  in 
the  study  of  the  celebrated  German  Labor  Col¬ 
onies  for  the  abolition  of  tramps  given  by  Prof. 
F.  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  in  the  February 
Forum.  Germany  was  the  worst  tramp-afflicted 
country  in  the  world  before  work  stations  were 
established  at  intervals  of  half  a  day’s  journey. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  tramp  will  earn  his  food 
and  lodging  in  a  half-day’s  work.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  therefore,  he  may  travel  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  reaching  another  station  where  in  the 
afternoon  he  must  work.  If  he  presents  him¬ 
self  after  2  P.  M.  he  gets  no  further  help.  Each 
wanderer  must  carry  with  him  a  ticket  on  which 
is  stamped  the  name  of  his  last  station  and  the 
date  of  bis  reception  there.  Thus  when  the 
network  of  these  stations  extends  throughout 
Germany,  all  excuse  for  wandering  beggars 
seems  to  be  removed,  and  a  positive  treatoent 
of  friendly  aid  as  well  as  a  negative  treatment 
of  refusal  at  one’s  door  is  applied.  In  the  year 
1800  there  were  1,957  such  stations,  in  which 
1,662,606  breakfasts,  072,490  dinners  and  1,871,- 
501  suppers  were  provided.  There  were,  in  the 
same  year,  364  resting-places  with  12,600  beds, 
providing  in  the  year  2,223,000  lodgings. 

Prof.  Peabody  explains  that  it  was  at  first 
feared  that  they  might  be  tempted  to  stay  too 
long  in  so  good  a  refuge,  and  a  maximum  term 
of  two  years  was  fixed;  but,  in  fact,  a  great 
proportion  of  such  men  cannot  bear  the  re¬ 
straint  for  any  considerable  period.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  the  years  1887-1889,  7.7  per  cent. 
(913)  of  the  colonists  left  within  a  week,  4.3 
per  cent.  (607)  within  a  fortnight,  23.7  per  cent, 
within  a  month  and  41  per  cent,  within  two 
months.  Of  all  who  left  the  colony,  20.8  per 
cent,  had  obtained  definite’  occupation ;  60.4  per 
cent,  left  at  their  own  desire  and  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  renewed  their  tramp  life;  5.5 
per  cent,  had  remained  the  entire  term  of  two 
years;  4.4  per  cent,  were  dismissed  for  miscon¬ 
duct,  and  2  per  cent,  were  transferred  to  hos¬ 
pitals  for  treatment.  Finally,  2  per  cent,  ran 
away.  Of  5,556  colonists  in  1888,  3,617  or  65 
per  cent,  were  at  a  colony  for  the  first  time; 
and  1,939  or  35  per  cent,  were  at  the  colony  at 
the  least  for  a  second  visit.  Of  these  8.2  per 
cent,  were  there  for  the  third  time,  2.8  per 
cent,  for  the  fourth  time,  1.2  per  cent,  for  the 
fifth  time,  and  0.5  per  cent,  for  the  sixth  time. 


AN  INTERESTING  AUCTION. 

There  has  just  been  held  in  Paris  an  auction 
that  would  be  intensely  interesting  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  countries.  The  toys  that  have  been 
used  by  the  royal  children  of  France  were  sold 
at  auction.  A  little  doll,  less  than  twelve 
inches  high,  dressed  in  armor  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII,,  sold  for  615  francs.  A  thousand 
francs  were  paid  for  a  tiny  set  of  curiages 
carved  in  wood,  with  escorts  of  little  wooden 
soldiers.  These  were  made  in  the  time  when 
Napoleon  I.  was  First  Consul  of  France;  and 
how  every  little  girl’s  heart  would  thrill  at  the 
thought  of  a  kitchen  that  was  an  exact  model 
of  those  used  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
made  at  that  timel  Then  a  charming  doll, 
dressed  in  a  "Watteau  costume  of  broch6  silk, 
brought  111  francs.  Poor  Marie  Antoinette’s 
doll,  dressed  in  the  original  faded  brocaded 
silk,  was  sold  for  1,800  franss.  Just  imagine 
the  joy  of  the  boy  who  got  a  clumsy  wooden 
horse,  with  a  broken  nose  and  only  three  legs, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  owned 
by  the  great  Napoleon  when  he  was  a  baby  1 
Really,  it  brings  the  kings  and  queens  of  France 
quite  near  to  one’s  heart  to  know  that  at  some 
time  they  really  played  with  dolls  and  kitchens, 
that  the  great  Napoleon,  whom  we  always  think 
of  as  leading  soldiers  to  victory,  or  sitting'in 
loneliness  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  really 
loved  a  clumsy  wooden  horse,  and  probably 
cried  when  it  lost  its  leg.— The  Christian  Union. 


WitinncinL 


Safe  Investments 

imay  be  had  to-day  yield- 
7%  interest.  Not 
everyone  knows  how  to 
find  them,  however.  0\ir 
book  on  investments  is 
/reef  and  may  be  of  great 
value  to  you. 

The  Provident 

36  BromfleM  St. 
A  1  UOL  Boaton.  M«m. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  TREES. 

Queen  Victoria  has  a  famous  memorial  garden 
at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Marriages  of 
children  and  grandchildren  are  marked  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  tree,  and  there  is  also  a  row  of  mourning 
trees.  When  the  prince  consort  died,  each 
member  of  the  royal  family  planted  a  tree  in 
the  spring  as  a  memorial  tree.  The  Queen’s 
tree  is  a  beautiful  parasol  pine,  and  it  stands 
apart  from  the  others. 

On  the  day  that  her  eldest  daughter — the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany — was 
married,  the  Queen  planted  a  sprig  of  (myrtle 
from  the  bride’s  bouquet.  This  is  n^^a  great 
bush,  and  every  time  one  of  the  grfl|^,hildren 
marries,  its  leaves  are  used  in  deconl^K- 

Next  spring  tiiere  will  probably  b^  a  new 
memorial  tree  plantei^  for  the  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence,  whose  sudden  death  has  filled  the  hearts 
of  those  who  loved  him  with  sorrow.  Death  is 
a  great  leveller,  and  that  royal  mother  feels  her 
loss  as  keenly  as  the  poor  mother  does,  who  as 
a  humble  subject  mourns  the  son  whose  name 
will  never  be  known  on  earth  outside  of  the  few 
who  knew  and  loved  him  in  his  small  circle. 


Of  late  years  a  bitter  opposition  to  compul¬ 
sory  vaccination  has  arisen  in  England,  nearly 
causing  riots  in  some  places.  A  recent  out¬ 
break  of  small-pox  at  Batley,  which  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  an  anti-vaccination  district,  has,  how¬ 
ever.  given  the  opponents  of  the  remedy  a  vio¬ 
lent  shock.  The  disease  prevails  there  in  a 
severe  form,  many  cases  proving  fatal,  and  in 
every  instance  the  victifn  had  not  b^n  vac¬ 
cinated.  At  least  one-third  of  the  children  in 
the  place  are  in  a  similar  condition,  and  much 
anxiety  is  felt,  as  the  disease  is  increasing  in 
severity.  The  scare  has  become  so  great  that 
many  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  ann-vaccina- 
tionists  are  hastening  to  be  treated.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Batley  people, .  while  it  excites 
sympathy,  is  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  since  it  demonstrates  tiie 
folly  of  opposing  vaccination. 


One  of  the  troubles  ot  liie 
the  breaking  of  lamp-chimneys. 

Needless.  Macbeth’s  “pearl 
top”  and  “pearl  glass”  are 
tough  against  heat. 

You  will  save  nine-tenths  oi 
your  chimney-money  by  using 
them, 

“  Pearl  top  ”  fits  most  of 
the  little  lamps ;  “  pearl  glass  ” 
is  for  “  Rochester,  “  Pitts¬ 
burgh,”  “  Duplex,”  etc. 

We  make  a  great  many  sizes 
and  shapes,  all  of  tough  glass. 
You  can  get  ihe  right  ones. 
Talk  with  your  dealer  about  ir. 

Fittalinra:  Oeo.  A.  M  ..'uatti.-.  O'l. 


MnNPY  inillPn  onJFirXJrontrcvEaectirltlMOB 

HIUnLI  LUHnEU  jM«i>eeted  F'arm  And 

property  In  HHnoit  and  loma.  We  Attend  to  th*- 
collection  and  remittance  of  interest,  and  see  that  tW 
taxes  on  mortgaged  property  are  kept  paid.  TwentF 
years’  experience,  and  can  give  the  best  of  both  hont* 
and  eastern  referencea  Correspondence  soiicited. 

HENRY  CAPEN  A  SON, 

810  H.  Center  St.,  BLOOHUteTOH.  ILUIOU. 


1^1 1  MAM  pa  Programmes  now  ready^for  Gaze’s 
L  llUimL  Select  Excursions  to  Europe.  A 
r  select  party  sails  Mar.  0  and  Apr. 

LVIlwl  MSI  10  for  Holy  Land.  Monthly  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Italy.  S380.  Best  ticketing  facilitiea  Send 
for  “Tourist  Gazette.” 

H.  O  A  ZEJb  SONS,  940  Broadway,  N.  T.  (Est.  1844.) 


Ask  for  Van  Hoctbn’s  Cocoa— take  no  other. 


7  4n  0  Dar  Pant  ^rst  mortgage  security  la 
lU  9  rCI  UClIU  Tacoma  10 per  cent,  on  tima 
loans.  If  you  want  reliable  Information  regarding  Taooina 


regarding  Taooina 
itbly.  ItwUl  Inter- 


loans.  If  you  want  reliable  Information  regarding  Taooin^ 
send  for  ‘iVHi  N x ws-Lbttxb,**  leaned  monthlT.  It  will  Inter- 
eat  yon  and  coet  nothing.  William  B.  Smith,  Inveetmank 
Banker,  Taoomt ,  Wash.  Eastern  Correapondents— Attar  Plac* 
Bank.  New  York ;  Olrard  Life  Ins.,  Annuity  4k  Tmet  OOm  PhUa. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAJL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS, 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Bnslnsas,  Residence,  Doek  a 
Acre  Properue^  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  south  aide 


the  harbor,  in  SuMrior  and  West  Superior.  We  esM 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requeetefi 
and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  tboM 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  S 
almost  every  case  with  vER'Y  LARGE  proflta. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  pwoheee  A 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  eeeartty> 
Refer  to  STrst  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundfeiai 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  states.  We  eoUelt  oev 
reepondenoe.  Write 

WH.  C.  SHER7Y00D  *  CO..  Dvloth.  Mlwk 


COMPOUND  IMJER^ 

,8avliigs  and  Lorn  Asmh 
elation  (assets  STUO.OOO),  double  In  value  In  aeven  yetwk 
Can  be  withdrawn  with  accrued  interest  anytime  on  m 
days  notice.  This  form  of  Investment  Mys  nearly  three’ 
tlmee  as  well  as  an  ordl^^y  savings  himk.  Pamphlet, 
with  highest  references,  free. 

H.  F.  HeWHlLL.  Haasger,  US  Drexel  Balldlag,  Pklhk,  Fa. 


0/  MBT  rnUT  ROKTOAOB  lOANB. 
^  HR  I  Atworately  Mcure.  Intereato^- 
able  teml^inBttallT  by  draft  oa  Vew 
^  V  Tork.  Peraonol  attention  gtvan  to  aV 
loono.  HIghaat  vereraaaae.  irtdrmi 
frank  a.  HA1III.T«.N.  FaUaeMWaakt 


ROBERT  ASHBY,  Frest.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAY.  Attr. 

M.  li.  MUdUSPAUOH,  Secretary 

The  Globe  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co.,  . 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

SAFEST  OF  ALL  IKFESTKEIITS. 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  OR  REAL  ESTATE. 

Examination  of  the  property  by  a  member  ot  the  Oona. 
pany;  Company’s  fnnde  placed  in  the  eecnrltlee  offerea} 
safety  of  principal  the  primary  conalderatlon ;  titles  vus 
feet :  prompt  peyment  of  Interest  guarantee  Rmab> 
ence:  First  National  Bank  of  Topeka.  Address 

M.  L.  HILLSPAUOH  Seo’T. 


LIOHTNINIMLATEK 

aodplotinf  J.wnn,vMohM 
tobtenmra,  Oa.  PlatM  Uw 
Biww  of  Jawelry  gaai  u 

Iaeir,  on  all  klwb  of  Mol 
with  r>M,  dlnr  or  alokcl. 
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In  summer’s  golden  light ;  : 

And  best  ot  all,  her  little  sonl 
Is,  like  a  Illy,  white.” 

And  here  is  another,  for  a  little  boy : 

“  I  know  a  little  fellow 

Whose  face  Is  fair  to  see ; 

We  always  love  to  meet  him,  1 

80  kind  and  brave  Is  he. 

He  carries  sunshine  with  him. 

And  everybody’s  glad 
To  hear  the  cheery  whistle 
Of  the  pleasant  little  lad.” 

Some  people  think  it  a  good  time  to  send 
comic  valentines  to  those  whom  they  dislike. 
No  high-minded  girl  or  boy  will  ever  stoop  to 
such  a  mean  way  of  showing  resentment.  « 

In  every  school  or  community  there  are  some 
children  who  are  not  as  well  favored  as  the 
rest.  They  are  not  favorites,  and  are  left 
mainly  to  themselves.  Oftentimes  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  poorly  dressed  or  unfortunate 
in  some  way  for  which  they  are  not  to  blame. 
If  there  is  a  valentine  box  in  school,  they  never 
get  any.  Don’t  leave  them  out  this  year. 
Make  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  happy  by  sending  them  a  pretty  valen¬ 
tine.  It  will  cheer  them  up,  and  they  will  feel 
that  somebody  cares  for  them. 


MASON  &  HAMUN 


Examine  the  new  Mason  A  Hamlin  Plano  and  Organ 
catalogues,  sent  free  to  any  addrest.  The  Maaon  A 
Hamlin  Grand  and  Upright  ’’ianos  are  constructed 
on  an  Improved  Method  of  Stringing,  Invented  a^ 
exclusively  used  by  Mason  &  Hamlin,  by  which 
remarkable  purity  of  tone  and  neat  durability  are 
secured,  and  phenomenal  capacity  to  Hand  in 


tune.  The 
lin  ScRBW- 
wos  patented 
and  Is  a  veri- 


phenomenal  capacity  to  Hand  in 

Unh/lllO!^hfe"'^r{um^h 


for  American  ingenuity,  being  pronounced  by  ex¬ 
perts  ”  the  greatest  Improvement  of  the  century  ”  in 
pianos.  American  Pianos  and  Organs  are  superior 
to  all  others.  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have  long 
been  the  Standard  the  world  ever.  Tfaa  Mason  Sc 
Hamlin  Plano  Js  fast  becoming  os  famous  as  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ,  and  illuitrates  that  Hiohbst 


STsNnAHD  or 
which  has  al- 
ized  the  latter 
won  for  It 


PIANOS 


E  XCELLENCB 
ways  character- 
instrument, uud 
Highest  Honors 


at  all  great  World’s  Exhibitions  since  Paris,  1847. 
Illustrated  catalogues  free. 

Without  Hnder-etiimatlnjf  the  improvement! 
effected  by  other e  in  pianoa,  the  Maaon  A  Hamlin 
Strinqeb  I*  claimed  to  be  the  greateetimjtrorement 
of  them  all,  and  loithout  it  the  highest  attainable 
excellence  ie  eimnig  impoaaible.  * 

MASON  ti  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL  OEEEBING. 

$“^,000 

DAWRENCE  CO.,  SO.  DAKOTA. 

Netting  Investor  6  1-8:4. 

REAL  YALUATION  OF  COUNTY  OVER 
$15,000,000. 

POPULATION  OYER  80,000. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

Defaulted  loans  handled  advantageously  to  Investor*. 
Address 

F,  A,  HODOMAN, 

20  Broadway,  Naw  You. 


WASTE 

EMBROIDERY  SILKS. 


Factory  Ends  at  half  price ;  one  ounce  in  a  box.  All 
good  silk  and  good  colors.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  40 
cents ;  100  crazy  stitches  in  each  package.  Latest  and 
best  book  on  Art  Needlework,  only  10  cents.  A  beantifnl 
assortment  chenille  and  arrasene :  15  new  shades  in  each 
for  SO  cents.  Send  postal  note  or  stamps  to 
THE  BBAINERD  A  ARMSTRONG  SPOOL  SILK 
CO.,  68S  Broadway,  New  York,  or  681  Market  Street, 
Philadelohia  Pa. 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of  10  ladies  Interested  in 
Art  Needlework  we  will  send  one  hook  free. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD! 


THE  LARGEST  COLLECTION  OF  NEW  AND 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  IN  THE  UNIYERSE 

At  m  great  Beduotion  from  Publishers'  Frioeal 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  Book  yon  may 
desire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return 
miui 

SPECIAIi  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
Mammoth  Catalogue  Fbxb. 

LEGCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  St..  ™”mSlPar“NEW*^^ORK. 


Wake  Up! 


K  Every  one  wakes  up  sooner  or  later. 

Its  the  element  of  time  that  gives  the 
act.interest — in  time,  or  behind  time 
■*  is  the  question.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  those  in  poor  health.  To 
such,  time  is  life  as  well  as  money. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  recu¬ 
perative  power  of  nature  is  very 
great.  But  not  every  one  knows 
fact  is  the  foundation  for  the  greatest 
of  modern  science  for  the  relief  and 
n  of  suffering  humanity. 

Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound 
Oxygen  is  the  natural  air  which  keeps  us  alive,  enriched  with  more 
oxygen  (its  life-giving  element)  and  magnetized. 

This  agent,  administered  by  their  method,  has  a  healing  and  building 
power  so  great  as  to  tax  credulity.  But  2}  years  of  success,  and  over  60,000 
recorded  cases,  will  convince  convindble  people.  Are  you  of  this  class? 

The  method,  practice  and  proof  will  come  to  you  in  book  form  for 
the  asking.  Wake  up  I  Or  if  awake,  make  the  wisest  use  of  your  time. 

Drs.  STARKEY  ft  PALBN,  tgag  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
lao  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  66  Church  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 


Please  mention  Tea  Evanoeust. 


;  a  ^  NOn« 

^  \  COMDERSEO 

Ml  neat 

Coniqint  Mo  Aleoholk  Uquon. 
Makes  an  eveiy*day  convenience  of  an 
old-time  luxury.  PURE  and  wholesome. 
Prepared  with  scrupulous  care.  Highest 
award  at  all  Pure  Food  Expositions.  Each 
package  makes  two  lar^  pies.  Avoid 
imitationa— always  insist  on  having  the 
..  NONE  SUCH  brand.  . 

If  yonr  grocer  does  not  keepll,  eendMa  (orotu^ 
for  lull  eite  package  ^  mail,  prtpakL 

MERRELL  &  SOUL^  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ONE  WAY. 

Fanny  Kemble,  in  “Further  Records,”  says: 
I  was  teaching  my  child  about  five  years  old  to 
read.  She  did  not  wish  to  read  at  that  time 
and  began  to  make  a  series  of  horrible  howls, 
remaining  at  the  same  time  perfectly  dry-eyed. 
I  turned  to  do  some  writing,  when  after  a 
time,  finding  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  noise 
she  was  making,  she  said  in  her  sweetest  voice, 
“Don’t  I  interrupt  you,  mother?”  Upon  my 
answering  “Not  in  the  least,  my  dear,”  the 
noise  was  stopped  and  she  quietly  resumed  her 
reading. 


Randolph  Rogers,  the  American  sculptor  who 
has  just  died  in  Rome,  while  a  boy  showed  his 
talent  by  carving  curious  cane-heads  on  gnarled 
sticks,  which  he  found  in  his  rambles  in  the 
woods.  A  few  years  later,  while  in  the  service 
of  a  New  York  silk  merchant,  he  slept  in  the 
store  of  his  employer,  and  during  his  leisure 
hours  devoted  himself  to  making  small  statues. 
The  merchant,  discovering  his  bust  of  Byron 
one  day,  was  so  pleased  at  the  evidence  of 
Rogers’  genius,  that  he»offered  to  lend  him 
money  enough  to  go  to  Italy  and  study  art. 
This  was  his  first  real  start  in  life. 


A  little  Bath  girl,  who  attended  church  Sun¬ 
day,  fell  asleep  while  the  minister  was  preach¬ 
ing,  and  awoke  just  after  the  pastor  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  colored  speaker,  who  W4S  making  a  few 
remarks.  Not  comprehending  the  change  of 
personage,  the  little  one  whispered  to  her 
mother  in  an  awe-struck  stage  tone,  “Mamma, 
what  made  that  man  turn  black  so  quick  ?” 


A  little  four-year-old  girl  went  running  into 
the  house  the  other  day,  exclaiming,  “  Mamma, 
mamma,  I’ve  seen  Jack  Frost!”  “'Where  did 
you  see  him,  my  darling?”  queried  the  mother. 
“Oh,  I  saw  the  tip  of  his  tail  hanging  over  the 
« aves.”  She  had  seen  an  icicle. 
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For  Musical  People 


brown,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  use  those  cakes  uncooked,  made  with  raw 
steak,  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  pressed 
into  little  cakes  and  served  with  crackers,  or 
pretzels,  as  they  call  them.  When  one  has  less 
meat  and  more  time,  a  euc6essful  way  is  to 
make  the  steak  into  croquettes;  cold  steak, 
veal,  or  chicken  can  be  utilized  in  this  way 
most  acceptably. 

Beef  Croquettes. — Grind  or  chop  the  meat 
very  fine,  use  as  many  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs 
as  of  chopped  meat,  season  highly  with  salt, 
pepper,  sage,  or  celery  salt,  and  a  little  chopped 
nam,  cooked  or  uncooked,  as  most  convenient. 
Mix  all  very  thoroughly,  wet  with  milk  until 
it  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  mixture,  take 
what  one  hand  will  hold,  squeeze  it  as  lightly 
as  possible,  then  roll  it  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  until  it  is  a  perfect  oblong  roll;  the 
failure  to  do  this  is  the  cause  of  the  cracks 
which  spoil  the  croquettes.  When  perfectly 
smooth,  roll  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  rolled 
cracker,  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  With  a  wire 
basket,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  the 
croquettes  out  of  the  lard;  if  without  one,  use 
a  spoon  carefully.  The  croquettes  can  be  made 


I  THE  TRAINING  OF  I 

I  OUR  DAUGHTERS | 

^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher’s  Plans  ^ 

^  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney’s  Maxims 

^  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  Methods  ^ 

Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren’s  Aims  ^ 


lowed,  till  now  she  is  the  tireless  beloved  mis¬ 
sionary  to  her  own  people. 

Miss  Roberts,  i^oring  her  own  short  service 
in  Salmas,  plead  for  an  associate  for  Miss  Van 
Duzee,  who  has  had  such  a  lonely  missionary 
life  in  her  school  work.  Miss  Roberts’  term 
was  cut  short  by  the  ravages  of  small  pox,  so 
she  begged  that  among  other  qualifications  the 
new  associate  should  be  vaccinated. 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Riescb, 
and  then  Miss  Mary  Parsons  called  attention  to 
the  new  leafiets  issued  by  our  Board.  They  are 
only  two  cents  each,  and  every  woman  should 
have  them. 

Miss  Hubbard  said  bow  welcome  all  the  new 
faces  were,  and  that  she  hoped  each  would  tell 
some  one  else  what  a  good  meeting  it  was,  so 
that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  we  may 
have  the  two  rooms  crowded  instead  of  one. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

as  FIFTH  AFENUE. 

The  crowded  room  and  eager  faces  of  over  a 
iiundred  women  Wednesday  morning,  Feb.  8, 
testified  to  a  real  missionary  interest  among 
the  auxiliaries  who  could  send  representatives 
to  our  monthly  meeting.  Mrs.  Fry,  the  efficient 
secretary  for  specific  work,  presided,  and  opened 
the  meeting  by  announcing  the  hymn  "Ckime, 
sound  His  praise  abroad.”  She  read  a  few  verses 
from  the  fourth  chapter  o  Corinthians,  dwell¬ 
ing  especially  pn  the  words  “hath  committed 
to  uS  the  ministry  of  reconciliation”  as  express¬ 
ing  our  high  calling.  After  a  few  remarks  she 
•called  on  Mrs.  Schauffler  to  lead  in  prayer. 

A  large  map  of  China,  the  subject  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  hung  on  the  wall,  and  as  the  field  is  such 
«  vast  one,  Mrs.  Fry  had  it  reported  only  by 
the  stations  where  there  are  Presbyterian  mis- 
■sionaries.  Much  interesting  information  was 
g;iven,  of  which  only  a  part  can  be  given  here. 
Beginning  with  Pekin,  Miss  Day  told  that  it  is 
but  one  of  the  1,700  wallpd  cities  of  China.  The 
inner,  or  Manchu,  city  has  a  wall  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  the  outer  city  wall  is  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  with  sixteen  gates  and  towers; 
no  European  business  is  allowed,  but  one  may 
meet  representatives  of  every  Asiatic  country 
there.  Six  societies  have  missionaries  in  Pekin, 
«nd  of  the  127  Presbyterian  ones  in  China,  15 
sure  in  Pekin,  of  whom  8  are  physicians.  There 
sure  28  native  helpers  and  several  churches,  one 
cf  which  is  almost  self-supporting.  The  Hos¬ 
pital  reaches  a  large  number,  patients  coming 
to  it  from  a  circuit  of  forty  miles.  The  girls’ 
smd  boys’  school  have  an  attendance  of  about 
88  each.  This  important  city  must  be  won  for 
Clhrist  because  of  its  influence  on  China  and 
the  world,  for  China’s  population  is  one-third 
cf  the  human  race. 

Chefoo  was  reported  by  Miss  Kingsley.  It  is 
thirty  years  since  this  station  was  started,  and 
4t  is  next  to  the  oldest  in  China.  Dr.  Corbett 
has  recently  received  40  into  the  church,  and 
40  children  were  baptized. 

Chi  nan  fu  was  reported  by  Mrs.  Mitchell.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  stations  she  visited  while 
travelling  in  China,  but  she  heard  much  of  it 
through  Mr.  Gilbert  Reid,  with  whom  she  be¬ 
came  well  acquainted.  For  a  long  time  they  had 
wanted  to  build  there,  and  though  money  was 
appropriated,  but  only  recently  have  they  been 
able  to  secure  the  land  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities,  and  Mrs.  Fry  added  that  building 
is  now  really  begun  oh  the  hospital  and  dispen¬ 
sary.  The  religious  progress  in  the  whole  prov- 1 
inoe  of  Shantung  has  been  marked.  Only  one 
of  our  Presbyteries  in  this  country  has  had  as 
large  an  increase  in  actual  numbers,  and  only 
four  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workers. 

A  few  words  about  Wei  Hien  from  Mrs.  Fry 
gave  the  glad  news  of  700  converts.  Miss  Jane- 
’  way  spoke  of  Chi  Ning  Chow,  where  there  l^is 
also  been  trouble  with  the  authorities,  but 
where  Mr.  Reid  has  finally  terminated  most 
satisfactory  arrangements,  and  with  a  little 
more  money  we  may  soon  hope  for  a  flourish¬ 
ing  station.  From  Ichowfu  an  interesting  let¬ 
ter  has  come  from  Mr.  Killie,  who  enjoys  it 
because  of  the  "genuine  missionary  work”  to 
be  done  there. 

Mrs.  Condict  offered  prayer  for  the  missiona¬ 
ries  and  work  in  North  China. 

Ningpo  was  reported  by  Miss  Wells  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  When  three  missionaries  were  called  for 
from  this  station  last  fall,  Miss  Cunningham 
. — -was  the  only  one  to  go.  She  has  now  reached 
her  station,  and  reported  meeting  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Gillespie  in  Yokohama.  Mr.  McKee,  writingj 
tells  especially  of  the  native  Presbytery,  com-l 
posed  cf  men  of  mature  wisdom  and  expeeience, 
in  whom  he  places  the  greatest  confidence. 

At  Nanking  nothing  was  reported  except  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mies  Hartwell 
of  the  South  Baptist  mission.  At  Shanghai 
21,000  patients  in  the  hospital  heard  of  Christ 
through  the  faithful  Bible  women,  and  29,00u 
prescriptions  were  put  up  during  the  year.  Mrs. 
Fry  asked  Mrs.  Miller  to  pray  for  the  work  in 
Central  China. 

Mrs.  Denny  reported  Canton.  It  has  three 
churches  under  our  Board,  and  many  chapels, 

•  four  of  them  having  daily  services.  The  semi¬ 
nary  has  140  girls;  80  graduates  have  gone  out. 
The  hospital  has  three  wards — men’s,  women’s 
"  and  children’s.  Dr.  Mary  Niles  reports  275 

(visits  on  the  sick  in  their  homes,  every  one  of 
which  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  Story. 

.  The  7,000  patients  in  one  of  the  three  dispensa¬ 
ries  also  carry  the  Gospel  as  they  return  to 
their  homes  throughout  the  region.  In  Fati  no 
access  could  be  bad 'to  the  women  till  a  dispen¬ 
sary  was  Opened,  and  now  80  can  be  reached  at 
one  time,  and  the  men  raise  no  objection.  Mrs. 
Pilsbury  of  Brooklyn  told  of  her  interest  in  this 
I  city  through  Mrs.  Thwing,  and  read  an  extract 
■explaining  the  "  mors  than  superficial  consecra¬ 
tion  and  culture”  to  be  found  in  so  many  mis- 
i  sionaries.  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  wanted  to  tell 
more  of  Dr.  Niles  and  her  wonderful  energy. 
On  Wednesday  she  treated  130  patients;  Tburs- 
•day  performed  two  severe  operations,  besides 
bospital  rounds;  Friday  visited  out-patients, 
was  at  hospital  at  4  P.  M.,  was  called  out  of 
town,  bad  a  long  boat-ride  and  walk,  reaching 
there  at  midnight.  Saturday  she  treated  103 
>  ‘  -oases  and  wrote  a  letter  asking  for  a  medical 
L  Assistant)  Mrs.  Thwing  of  Brooklyn,  who  has 
been  there  herself,  and  who  has  given  her  son 
And  daughter  to  the  work,  added  still  another 
word  of  testimony  to  the  ability  and  endurance 
•of  this  wonderful  doctor,  and  the  hope  that  she 
might  have  a  helper. 

Mia«  Hawley  told  the  interesting  history  of 
i  Miss  Suter,  who  has  just  reached  Hainan.  She 
•r  was  in  Denmark  when  a  wave  of  China  interest 
Awept  over  the  land.  She  could  not  be  sent,  as 
she  was  not  a  Lutheran ;  but  hearing  Mr.  Jerim- 
lassen  of  our  Board  make  his  plea  for  Hainan, 
she  offered  herself  and  was  accepted  by  our 
^  Board.  As  a  baby  sbe  had  been  dedicated  to 
the  foreign  missionary  work  by  her  mother, 
who  had  named  her  Jean  Marie  Sdmscef  Suter, 
K  to  show  that  she  was  "given  to  the  Lord.”  She 
aays  she  has  never  been  so  happy  as  now,  and 
K  that  it  young  girls  knew  what  compensations 
B  the  Lord  gives,  they  would  not  hesitate  about 
B  ^ving  up  things  for  His  sake. 

B  Mrs.  McEwen  spoke  earnestly  of  Mri^Fulton’s 
B  work  for  the  T.  P.  S.  C.  K.  of  our  churches. 
SBhe  heard  his  appeal  for  "two  cents  a  week” 
B  before  their  convention  in  Minneapolis,  and 
Hktbeir  response.  Mr.  Fulton’s  itinerating  work 
South  Chius  is  among  the  busy,  enterprising 
^■Alass  who  are  the  merchants  and  travellers  of 
nation,  and  therefore  carry  wide  influence. 
Miss  Babbitt  of  India  and  Miss  Roberts  of 
IP  Persia  were  asked  to  come  forward.  Miss  Bab- 
r*  «bitt,  in  her  simple,  girlish  way,  told  the  story 
\  -of  l^ndrai,  the  sweet- faced  old  Bible  woman, 

[  ^  who  with  Bible  in  hand,  always  dressed  in  white 
[  t  And  wearing  spectacles,  is  a  common  and  much- 
I /v  loved  sight  in  Allahabad.  As  a  young  girl  she 
/ .'  granted  to  become  a  Christian,  though  belong- 

Bo  the  high  caste  that  must  never  be  seen 
le  streets.  Her  furious  relatives  first  tried 
rug  her;  then,  tying  her  fast,  burned  her 
s  and  feet  and  left  her  insensible.  Hours 
she  crawled  to  the  mission-house,  and  was 
i  OB  the  verandah  in  the  morning.  A  min- 
life  of  persecutioD  and  triumph  has  fol¬ 


Editorial  articles  written  by  the  above 
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^flricuUural  HeparttnciU. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER’S  LIFE. 

It  is  the  popular  impression  that  the  life  of 
the  New  England  farmer  is  one  of  struggle  with 
an  ungrateful  soil  and-s  severe  climate,  and 
that  his  environments  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  narrow  and  grasping,  though  vigorous  char^- 
ter,  lacking  in  the  geniality  and  finer  qualities 
which  are  supposed  to  be  developed  in  centres 
of  wealth  and  culture.  The  Manchester  Mirror 
publishes  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  farmer  who 
died  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  a  few  days  ago, 
which  counteracts  these  impressions: 

The  man  was  Deacon  Daniel  H.  Parker, 
whose  only  inheritance  from  his  parents  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  strong  constitution,  a  clear  head, 
and  an  active  conscience.  He  had  but  a  meagre 
education,  obtained  in  the  public  schools. 
While  a  mere  boy  he  ran  in  debt  fora  farm,  and 
upon  it  he  spent  his  entire  life  of  nearly  sixty 
years.  He  never  speculated.  He  never  obtained 
anything  by  sharp  practice.  He  occupied  no 
position  in  which  he  drew  a  sufficient  salary  to 
pay  his  expenses.  He  lived  frugally  but  well. 
He  gave  liberally  to  support  nis  church  and 
party,  and  the  poor  of  the  town  always  found 
in  him  a  willing  helper.  He  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  a  family  of  four  childien.  and  left  an 
estate  worth  probably  nearly  $100,000.  He 
made  all  his  money  by  an  assiduous  cultivation 
of  his  farm  and  sagacious  investments  of  his 
money.  Further,  says  the  Mirror: 

From  his  youth  up  he  was  always  true  to  his 
convictions  of  duty.  He  probably  never  did  an 
act  of  which  he  afterward  repented  because  it 
appeared  to  be  wrong.  His  name  was  a  syno¬ 
nym  not  only  for  honesty,  but  for  honorable 
dealing.  His  townsmen  trusted  him  implicitly. 
He  was  the  referee  who  decided  their  disputes, 
the  arbiter  who  adjusted  all  their  differences, 
the  executor  of  their  estates,  the  guardian  who 
mariaged  the  affairs  of  their  orphaned  children, 
and  nobody  questioned  his  intenity,  his  judg¬ 
ment  or  his  fairness.  He  held  ml  the  important 
town  offices  lepeatedly,  and  he  gave  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  official  duties,  the  same  faithful¬ 
ness,  prudence  and  wisdom  that  characterized 
him  in  his  private  business. 

Here  is  a  record  of  which  any  man  might  be 
proud,  and  which  every  young  man  may  well 
emulate.  It  shows  that  New  England  rural 
life  produces  noble  characters,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  it  can  be  duplicated  in  many  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  town.  The  farmer  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  may  lack  the  polish  of  the  cities,  but 
they  possess  the  qualities  which  ge  to  make  up 
strong  and  successful  men,  and  they  devote 
freely  of  their  money,  time  and  personal  service 
to  every  good  cause,  and  are  ever  ready  to  pro 
mote  the  public  welfare. 


The 

Ladies’ 

Home 

Journal 


Also  a  splendid  article  on 


THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 

By  Mary  Harrison  McKee 


Daughter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 


RED  MOSS  AGATE  CHIPS. 

From  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  it  is  not 
hard  (says  St.  Nicholas)  to  reach  one  of  the 
greatest  of  natural  curiosities — the  petrified  for¬ 
est  of  Arizona.  Much  the  nearest  point  is  the 
little  station  of  Billings,  but  there  are  the 
scantiest  accommodations  for  the  traveller. 
Only  a  mile  south  of  the  track,  at  that  point, 
one  may  see  a  low,  dark  ridge,  marked  by  a 
single  cotton-wood  tree. 

Walking  thither  (over  a  valley  so  alive  with 
jack  rabbits  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  the 
cowboy  declaration  “  that  you  can  walk  clear 
across  on  their  backs!”)  one  soon  reaches  the 
northern  edge  of  the  forest,  which  ^covers  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles.  Unless  you  are  more 
hardened  to  wonderful  sights  than  I  am,  you 
will  almost  fancy  yourself  in  some  enchanted 
spot.  You  seem  to  stand  on  the  glass  of  a 
gigantic  kaleidoscope,  over  whose  sparkling 
surface  the  sun  breaks  in  infinite  rainbows. 
You  are  ankle  deep  in  such  chips  as  I’ll  war¬ 
rant  you  never  saw  from  any  other  wood-pile. 

What  do  you  think  of  chips  from  trees  that 
are  red  moss  agate  and  amethyst  and  smoky 
topaz  and  agate  of  every  huef  Sbeh  are  the 
marvellous  splinters  that  cover  the  ground  for 
miles  here,  around  the  huge  prostrate  trunks — 
some  of  them  five  feet  through—from  which 
Time’s  patient  axe  has  hewn  them.  I  broke  a 
specimen  from  the  heart  of  a  tree  there  years 
ago  which  had  around  the  stone  pith  a  remark¬ 
able  array  of  large  and  exquisite  crystals ;  for 
on  one  side  of  the  specimen — which  is  not  so 
large  as  my  hand — is  a  beautiful  mass  of  crys¬ 
tals  of  royal  purple  amethyst,  and  on  the  other 
an  equally  beautiful  array  of  smoky  topaz  crys¬ 
tals. 

One  can  get,  also,  magnificent  cross-sections 
of  a  whole  trunk,  so  thin  as  to  be  portable,  and 
showing  every  vein  and  "  year  ring,  ”  and  even 
the  bark.  There  is  not  a  chip  in  all  those  miles 
which  is  not  worthy  a  place,  just  as  it  is,  in 
the  proudest  cabinet,  and  when  polished  I  know 
no  other  rock  so  splendid.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  stones  in  the  world,  and  takes  and 
keeps  an  incomparable  polish. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 

The  Famous  Brownies 

Hold  their  interest.  These  series  are 
exclusive  in  TH"?  LADIES’  HOME 
JOURNAL.  The  February  Brownies 
are  exceeding  busy  with  comic  valen¬ 
tines. 


fYoa  are  mine 

I  2  am  tkt'nt 
yormi^ontSwnt 


^  H^^On  the  News-stan4s,  Ten  Cents  a  Copy.  700,000  Copies  Printed 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  ECONOMICS. 

A  practical  farmer  says  that  taking  account 
of  all  his  possessions  and  indebtedness  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  reveals  some  surprising 
results:  each  item  leads  to  beneficial  reflection 
on  that  one  point.  The  cash  value  of  the  farm 
was  yearly  m  the  descending  scale  for  a  long 
time;  but  this  season  it  is  rising.  This  leads 
to  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  "  ups”  and 
“  dowus”  of  real  estate,  and  if  there  is  anything 
he  can  do  as  a  citizen  to  assist  in  avoiding  such 
fluctuations.  His  live  stock  which  has  reached 
the  meridian  of  life  he  marks  down  10  per  cent., 
because  it  is  really  worth  that  much  less ;  but 
the  young  stock  invariably  goes  up  and  up  in 
the  scale,  some  of  it  as  much  as  100  per  cent. 
Here  he  drops  his  pen,  wondering  why  this 
thought  was  never  so  plain  before.  He  now 
sees  clearly  this :  “  On  old  stock  I  lose,  on  young 
stock  I  gain”;  and  resolves  that  henceforth  he 
will  keep  none  but  stock  that  is  growing  into 
instead  of  out  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  rid  one’s  self 
of  food  animals  whose  age  has  placed  them  in 
the  descending  scale,  for  they  can  be  fattened 
and  sold ;  but  not  so  easily  can  old  horses  be 
got  lid  of,  for  somebody  must  care  for  them. 

I  know  of  a  neighborhood  where  seven  old 
horses  are  kept,  none  doing  scarcely  anything; 
all  next  April  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
their  feed  through  tne  winter.  All  are  owned 
by  people-  too,  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  any¬ 
thing.  They  would  be  better  off  to  give' the 
horses  away  now.  If  these  were  say,  three- 
year  old  colts,  there  would  be  gain  for  winter¬ 
ing  them.  Taking  anunal  account  of  one’s  pos 
sessions  is  very  apt  to  cause  weeding  out  .  Again : 
Our  accountant  had  two  two  year  old  colts,  one, 
a  half  Percheron,  worth  $200;  the  other,  a  scrub, 
worth  $100.  The  difference  in  service- fees  was 
$15,  and  thinking  to  save  this  he  has  lost  $85 
completely.  He  is  once  for  all  out  of  scrub- 
horse  br^iug.  And  this  leads  to  the  same 
breeding  up  vith  his  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
even  poultry.  His  motto  now  is,  “All  good 
blood,  but  go  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  decline, 
if  not  hi  fore.”  Some  of  his  farm  machinerv 
and  implements  had  to  be  marked  down  25  per 
cent,  once  because  they  had  stood  out  in  the 
weather;  but  this  occurs  no  more;  his  present 
rule  is  to  take  good  care  of  them  and  then  mark 
down  10  per  cent,  annually,  which  is  about  the 
natural  wear.  A  similar  farm  schedule  can  be 
made  in  a  day.  The  first  will  reveal  a  surpris 
ing  result :  subsequent  ones  will  be  replete  with 
fo^  for  thought.  In  what  other  way  can  a 
farmer  spend  a  day  with  equal  profit? — Galen 
Wilson.  _ 

PLOWING  AT  NIGHT. 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  farmers  of 
Colusa  County,  Cal.,  to  gain  time  by  plowing 
at  night,  says  the  Rural  Press.  The  plan  is  to 
use  a  steam  plow,  which  can  be  run  day  and 
night  over  the  level  farms  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  a  traction  engine  and 
tears  up  the  ground  in  strips  twenty- one  feet 
wide,  doing  its  work  much  more  evenly  and 
thoroughly  than  the  old  horse  plows.  The 
same  appliances  are  used  for  combined  harvest¬ 
ers  and  threshers  in  the  proper  season.  The 
engine  is  equipped  with  locomotive  headlights 
for  night  work,  and  they  throw  a  light  in  the 
path  in  front  of  the  machine.  Additional  lights 
throw  their  rays  on  the  plows,  which  are  placed 
in  a  row  obliquely  from  the  direction  of  pro 
gress,  enabling;  the  machine  to  turn  sharp  cor¬ 
ners.  Ordinarily,  an  engineer,  a  fireman  and  a 
man  to  look  after  the  plow  can  operate  this 
labor-saving  device,  which  plows  about  100 
acres  a  day,  running  continuously,  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  acre,  including  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery.  Team  plowing  could 
not  be  carried  on  for  less  than  seventy-five 
cents  an  acre.  The  ability  to  work  at  night 
enables  a  farmer  to  rush  his  work  when  he  is 
pressed  for  time.  The  main  objection  to  run¬ 
ning  at  night  is  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
having  two  different  crews  to  run  the  machine 
—one  by  day  and  the  other  by  night.  If  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  during  the  day,  the  night  en¬ 
gineer  usually  falls  heir  to  the  difficulty. 


The  Evening  Post  declares  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  our  day  rarer  than  a  “  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  wax.”  There  has  not  been  one,  in  its  esti¬ 
mation,  since  1640,  except  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Civil  War  of  1861. 

Physicians  and  sufferers  from  the  grip  may 
find  a  usea^  hint  in  the  announcement  that  at 
a  recent^^kption  given  to  Rudyard  Kipling  in 
Melbour^^  sweet  young  thing  approached  the 
author  with  this  flattering  remark:  “Oh,  Mr. 
Kipling,  I  feel  so  proud  to  have  met  you. 
When  I  had  the  influenza  your  books  were  the 
only  things  that  did  me  any  good.” 

The  editor  of  the  last  number  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  finds  many  traces  of  the  tradi 
tion  of  the  deluge  among  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  America.  These,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  discoveries  of  the  Suastika  or  Hin¬ 
doo  fire-generator,  on  the  copper  relics  taken 
from  the  mounds  in  Ohio,  make  the  case  almost 
conclusive  that  there  was  a  contact  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  pre-Columbian  time.  It  is 
singular  that  Bible  facts  and  Eastern  symbols 
should  be  found  here,  but  such  is  the  case. 


The  choicest  growths  of  the  finest  tea-producing  countries  in  the  world.  Selected 
by  experts.  Put  up  in  air-tight  lead  packets  in  the  bonded  warehouse  of  JOSEPH 
TETLEY  &  CO.,  London. 


FLAT  CAR  TIRES. 

There’s  a  fiat  wheel  on  this  truck  under  this 
end  of  the  car,”  said  an  Erie  official  who  sat  in 
the  rear  car  of  a  passenger  train.  “That  must 
be  taken  out.  It  might  wreck  the  train,” 

“What’s  a  flat  wheel?”  asked  the  scribe. 

“Listen,”  said  the  railroad  man.  “"You  hear 
that  rapid  pat-pat-pat  of  the  wheel?  That’s 
caused  by  the  flat  wheel.  On  a  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  wheel  a  fiat  spot  is  worn.  It 
may  be  done,  and  is  generally,  by  setting  up  a 
brake  so  tight  that  t'ne  wheel  slips  on  the  rail. 
Let  it  slip  hut  the  least,  yet  a  small  place  no 
larger  than  a  silver  dollar  will  be  worn  on  the 
wheel.  The  next  time  the  brake  is  set  up 
hard  the  wheel  stops  with  that  same  place  on 
the  rail,  and  it  is  worn  larger. 

“By  the  time  it  is  a  couple  of  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  it  begins  to  pound  every  time  the  wheel 
turns.  Instead  of  running  a  true  circle  as  it 
revolves,  the  wheel  strikes  flat  on  the  rail 
when  the  flat  spot  is  reached.  The  consequence 
is  that  when  the  flat  spot  has  grown  to  be 
three  or  four  inches  across  it  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  thing.  Every  stroke  against  the  rail 
by  the  flat  side  of  the  wheel  is  liable  to  break 
the  wheel  and  ditch  the  train.” 

Around  the  shops  and  on  nearly  every  crip¬ 
ple  track  in  the  railroad  wf)rld  these  flat  wheels 
may  be  seen.  As  soon  as  one  is  discovered  the 
pair  of  wheels  affected  is  taken  but  and  sent  to 
the  junk  track  to  be  cast  into  new  machinery. 
The  flat  spots  are  plainly  perceptible,  but  they 
would  hardly  be  judged  by  the  uninitiated  to  be 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  e'ements  of  railroad¬ 
ing,  yet  such  is  the  case. 


possess  in  the  highest  degree  flavor,  fragrance,  and  strength,  making  a  delicious  and 
invigorating  beverage. 

PRICES:  Tetley’s  Extra,  $1.00  per  pound.  Tetley’s  INo.  1,70  cents 
per  pound;  jNo.  9,  50  cents  per  pound. 


A  most  exquisite  blend  of  India  and  Ceylon  with  ehoioest  Oolong,  combining  the 
strength  and  fragrance  of  the  former  with  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  latter. 
Specially  recommended  to  those  who  have  been  aooustomed  to  Ooioig. 

Prices,  60  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1  per  pound. 


at  SO  cents  per  pound. 

Is  pronounced,  after  exhaustive  comparison,  to  be  superior  in  fine  flavor,  rich  fra 
grance,  and  freedom  from  astringency  to  the  highest  priced  blends  of  “  English 
Breakfast”  Tea  hitherto  offered  in  this  country. 

-  i7~TrTi  leading  Dry  Goods,  Grocers, 

,r  inC^pH  TuTLEY  A  PO  ’  General  Stores.  If  not  readily  obtain- 

J  "  ^®'* 

JOSEPH  TETLEY  &  CO., 

J  97  and  90  WHITE  STREET, 
^ "*** - ^  IVEW  YORK.  O 


Best  &  Qom  Farthest.” ! 

”  Thank  heaven,  I\ 


I  be  permitei  to  say : 
Thank  heaven  and 
Fan  Houten? 

“  Is  it  not  his  Cocoa 
That  makes  me feel  so 


e  irirnQ  fi-dMi-  uLi  collection,  iovelv 

O  B  El  I#  Oil  Fskiti  wirtk  S2  01  Trill  nlf  C,.,  [inwcoc 


One  Thine  and  Another. 

A  farmer  in  Delaware  claims  to  be  able  to 
preserve  watermelons  for  winter  use  by  coating 
the  rind  thickly  with  varnish. 

Experts  claim  that  Siam  coffee  is  equal  to 
the  best  Mocha,  the  pity  of  it  being  that  only 
a  small  quantity  is  raised  yearly. 

The  case  of  Martin  Christiansen,  a  Dane,  who 
was  injured  by  falling  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
in  March,  1890,  is  considered  remarkable  by 
physicians.  For  nearly  two  years  he  has  occu- 
pi^  a  bed  in  Bellevue  Hospital  and  has  not 
moved  during  that  time.  His  spinal  column  is 
broken  and  his  lower  limbs  are  paralyzed. 
There  is  only  one  instance  recorded  where  a 
person  with  a  broken  spine  has  lived  so  long  a 
time. 


PERFECTLY  PURE, 


VAN  HOUTEN’S  PATENT  PROCESS 

inmua.  bf  SO  FEB  ceict.  the  MlabiUtjr  of  the 
fleeh-formins  element.,  mekinc  of  the  cocoa 
beasaneaefly  dise.ted,  delioiooi,  nonrish- 
inc  and  stimalatinE  drink,ieadilr  animilatod, 
even  br  the  moat  delicate. 

Sold  in  1-S.  1-4,  1.0  and  1  lb.  Oana 
S9*If  not  obtainable,  enoloee  25  ote.  to  either 
Van  Bouteic  4  Zoom,  106  Reade  Street,  New 
Toifcor  45  Wabaeh  Are.,  Chioaco,  and  a  can 
oontalnlng  enonsh  for  35  to  40  cape,  will  tw 
mailed.  JbntUm  thU  jnibUoatUm.  Pre¬ 
pend  onijr  br  the  inrentor.  Vam  Houtek  4 
Zook,  Weetp,  Holland.  a4 


Draeena  Feliaae  Beet,  dracenalike  le.T«;  Cerenata  OalUepala  me  norelty.  I  sJmaSa  rLUff  CIlU 

WUte  Anael  TrampeU  sweet:  BeU'e  Shew  Pinka,  Cuter  uraias:  uTrer  Leavs^  ■■ 

San  Flower,  populu;  New  Early  Moon  Flewer.  a  to  3  weeks  euUer  than  old  wrt,  our  taest  climber;  Werld*  Fair 
Sweet  Peat,  lare  colon;  leeliMd  Popaleu  ha^y  aad  beautUal;  Tariesated  PerUla.  lovely  foliage  pUat;B<dPt  Show 
Petaalaa,  Snest  quality  miaed;  tlraadlSera  Platyeadloa,  {rand  pereaoial;  BaewbaU  Beablaaa,  very  double;  Sweet 
Smtedodereta  Verbeaa.  handsome ;  Fire  Pra«ea  Paaajt  inteaae;  Mixed  Braameatal  Craaeae.  all  choice  sorts 
mined  tqfethet.  The  above  collection  (15  packets)  of  seeds  mailed  with  catalowue  for  only  .5  ccatt.  Our  beautiful  catalogue 
(which  aTtne  cu  about  to  cts.)  mailed  with  one  Luge  Package  Oeraaa  Ulitad  Baade  aad  cae  packure  of  Maanaath 
Iaeara«U  Puetoa  Fleweronly  loctt^  These  offen  are mada  ta  tr  |  |  Dd  |  W|M|l0nD  g  U 
iodaoeaewcakwiaen  tony  air  SnpeHerSeedt.  Addnat,  «!•  «fn  BBbImi  nlRUiUHi  I. 


Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Weak  Btomacb  strengtheTied  by  Bebcham’s  Piua 


fxtraet  from  Statomoot  mado  January  tot,  1S92. 

OMb  Capital . . 

Basarvas  for  Insaraaca  la  foroa,  ata, 

Nat  Sarplns . . 

Pollaj  Boldaaa  Uarpliu . . 


W.  A.  BBEWEB)  Jr.,  Preeddent. 
WILLIAM  HAXTUN,  T.  Pres. 

SSBTS,  -  -  $19y5ae,009 


s.iei.oss  47 

1,645,781  S4 
8,645,761  84 
5.806,784  71 


/iT"*  »  Ms*.  l.ottaoe.T 

f  jeeSam,  Radlah,  Teaaata  andb  1 
'  ItanlieeBt  Flewer  Beede— In  all ' 
f  Pkgs.  (luted  in  no  eataiog  in 
America  under  kOe  poetp^  for  ISe) 
Thl.  low  eger  la  to  induee  woa  to  Irr 
ngr  lire  Northera  Orewa  Seedu 
,  1.000.000 

i  PLANTS  AND JR08B8  i 

a  Send  be  tor  EtegantCatalog  con-  # 
A  talnlngiool’d  platea.  CalaXoa  X 
and  above  S  Pkga.,  17& 


Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 


A  Good  Policy— The  ComblaAtlon  Policy  of  THB 
WASHINGTON. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  policy  is  $30,000.  Darts# 
the  term  of  16  or  20  years,  the  holder  Is  tnsorsi 
for  $30,000.  At  close  of  period  he  receives  $80,001' 
CASH,  together  with  all  accumulated  unused  dtw 
Ideads;  also  a  Paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $18,00$. 
Total,  $45,000  and  dividends. 

THE  WASHINGTON’S  policies  are  Inoontesk- 
able,  with  residence  and  travel  unrestricted  bf 
their  terms.  Immediate  settlement  of^elalma. 

Address 

L  S.  FRENCH,  Siip’t  of  AfiMlls, 

21  Cortlasdt  Street.  New  Terk  CMv- 


/  rounded  teaspoonful  \ 

^  of  Cleveland’s  ) 

Baking  Powder  ^ 

does  more  and  better  work 
than  a  heaping 
teaspoonml  , 

i  of  any  other.  j 

\  A  large  saving  on  a  / 
\.  year’s  bakings.^/ 


F.  C.  MOOKE,  Prooktont 

HEHRf  E¥MMS,  ¥ico-Prot’t. 
EDWMD  LAimiMO,  Soc’y.  CYMS  PECK,  Treia. 
WM.  4.  M0LM4M,  Moat  Sac'/. 


Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  York 


O.  H.  DUTOHBR,  Seoretarr  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  DspL; 

B.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  AfUnster ; 

OKO.  E.  KLINE,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Menager. 

_  Bisjto  Bnlldlng,  Ckloago,  HI. 

D.  B.  'WILSON,  Manager  Peoiflo  Coast  DepL 

SU  Pina  Staaat,  San  Fintacit  co,  CaL 


HOUSEHOLD. 

[From  GK>od  Housekeeping.] 

Hashed  Cabbage.— Take  all  the  green  and 
broken  leaves  from  a  head  of  cabbage  of  medium 
size.  Now  cut  the  cabbage  into  eight  parts, 
cutting  from  the  top  down  to  the  stalk.  Put 
the  vegetable  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  for  an 
hour  or  more,  then  rinse  in  two  clean  waters 
and  drain.  Put  the  cabbage  in  a  large  kettle 
of  boiling  water  and  boil  rapidly  for  forty-five 
minutes.  The  kettle  must  not  be  covered. 
When  the  vegetable  is  dune,  drain,  and  put  in 
a  chopping  bowl.  Minoe  rather  fine  and  season 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter.  When  the  cabbage  is  fresh  from 
the  garden,  half  an  hour’s  cooking  will  suffice. 
—Maria  Parloa. 

'Vienna  Meat  Cakes. — Take  steak,  either  raw 
or  broiled,  chop  verv  fine;  for  two  cupfuls  of 
chopped  steak  take  half  a  small  onion,  one  egg 
(raw),  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  if  the  family 
like  mustard,  use  a  very  little.  Mix  thoroi^bly 
and  make  into  little  round,  flat  cakes.  Have 
sn  ordinary  iron  saucepan  very  hot,  with 
melted  butter  in  it;  fry  the  cues  a  light 


Banter  Mttaie.  All  kinds  for  Sunday-Schools 
and  Churcliea.  Complete  list  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  F.  IF.  Koot’n  New  Courne  in  Singing 
for  the  Male  and  Female  V.oice.  The  clearest 
and  most  concise  methods  in  existence.  Price  ot 
each  volume  |i.co  in  papen  |3.oo  in  cloth.  Story 
af  a  Munieal  lAfe,  by  Geo.  F.  Root.  A  most 
fascinating  autobiography,  W  one  of  America's 
best  known  composers.  Price  $1.25.  JCing 
Budenenn,  by  las.  R.  Murray,  a  charming  new 
Cantata  for  children.  Price  30  cents.  Bopular 
CoUego  Songn.  The  best  collection  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  contains  the  latest  and  best  songs,  13s  pages. 
Price  50  cents.  Anthrm  Jeweln,  by  H.  P. 
Danks.  Anthems  for  opening  and  ciosing  of 
services,  offertory,  etc.,  etc.,  64  pages.  Price 

¥  .cents.  Colleetioun  of  iLatent  and  Bent 
oeal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Complete 
lists  ot  contents  furnished  on  application. 

THE  HHIflAL  VltITOI  contains  anthems  and 
voluntanes  for  choirs  and  organists,  in  addition 
to  choice  reading  matter.  Published  monthly. 
Price  1$  cents  a  s&gle  copy,  (1.50  a  year.  Special 
terms  to  clubs. 

— ruBLiSHBO  ay— 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Clnoinnati,  0. 

Majle  Cfc,  I  The  Jaka  OkarA  Can 

aop  WsbsskAve.,  Chksga.  |  13  E.  iMh  St,  New  Yorfc 


A  pore  cream  of  tartar  powder. 

Used  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  by 
teachers  of  Cookery. 

Cleveland’s  is  the  standard,  it  never 
varies,  it  does  the  most  work,  the  best 
work  and  is  perfectly  wholesome. 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTBL 


Did  you  ever  receive  a  letterT  Tod  cao 
receive  our  Boeee  the  same  way— by  mall, 
poatpald.  The  CalUbmUii  or  the  Pennayl- 
vanlan  can  alike  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
dealing  direct  at  the  Roee  beadqnaitere  of 
the  world.  Bnooem  le  nnlvereal  with  onr 


SOLID  TRAINS  BETWBBN 
NKW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 
Via  Ohantanqna  Lake  or  Niagara 
Falla.  An  enchanting  nanorama  ol 
Monntalns,  Foreete  ana  Streama. 

Pnliman  oara  between  New  Verk 
and  Rocheeter,  Niagara  Falla,  Toron 
to,  Chantanqu  Lake,  Cleveland,  Otn 
clnnaU  and  Chicago. 

O.  I.  R0BBBT8,  General  Paoaengei 


I  We  deelie  the  acquaintance  of  cvety  i 
.  flower  lover  In  America,  and  oflhr  onr  Roar  . 
’  Guide  and  Oatalogue,  free,  by  way  of  in- 1 
)  troductlon.  Itmlrrononr  Immense  otock,  4 
.  and  gives  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry'a  special  ’ 
’  flower  experience  for  the  asking  only.  \ 
I  Other  Sewers  alee.  No  fancy  prloaoL  4 
.TbaGiiidawtthoat  price.  Sendyonreddreea,; 

The  DINGEE  A  CONARDCO.* 

tXese  GrewereA’Seednmea^fl^J  8MIE,PJ1.< 


On  Hndoon  River,  in  'Weet- 
cheator  Connty,  Oonnectlont 
4uid  the  BerkAlres. 

B.  8.  MUXS.  JH.. 

IT  Boat  4»dar^.  T.OUy 


COUKTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
HEAL  ESTATE. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1892. 


LETTEB  FROM  CHIGAOO. 

DB.  FIBU>*8  VISIT. 

Hie  visit  to  Chicago  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Field,  the  Editor  of  Thb  Evangeust,  has  made 
no  stir  among  Pre8b3rterianB,  and  in  the 

city  generally.  Dr.  Field  arrived  the  latter 
part  of  last  week,  and  preached  last  Sunday  in 
the  Sixth  Church,  the  former  charge  of  the 
Eev.  Prof.  Woroeet3r,  now  of  Union  Seminary. 
The  Inter-Ocean  of  Monday  devotee  an  entire 
column  to  an  account  of  the  distinguished 
editor  and  preacher,  and  his  discourse  on  that 
occasion.  It  describee  him  as  "  a  rather  short, 
benevolent  -  looking  gentleman,  wearing  gold- 
bowed  glasses,”  with  “an  intellectual  looking 
face,  set  off  by  flowing  white  side  whiskers," 
speaking  "in  a  conversational  manner,  and,  at 
strong  points,  taking  his  glasses  in  his  right 
hand,  trying  in  a  kindly,  winning  way  to 
impress  Biblical  troche  upon  hie  auditors.”  Fre¬ 
quenters  of  The  Evangeubt  office  and  pilgrims 
to  Stockbridge  will  readily  recognize  in  these 
words  the  portrait  of  a  dear  and  respected 
friend.  Dr.  Field  preached  in  the  morning  on 
•Show  thyself  a  man,”  a  discourse  originally 
prepared  for  the  students  of  Princeton  College 
but  quite  as  appropriate  and  inspiring  in  any 
congregation.  The  manly  heroism  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  soldiers  in  our  war,  missionaries, 
statesmen,  and  philanthropists,  was  so  placed 
before  the  listeners  as  to  prove  a  powerful  in¬ 
citement  to  an  emulation  of  their  example. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  elder  in  the 
Third  Church,  and  President  of  the  Social 
Union,  entertained  a  party  of  about  thirty  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  the  Union  League  Club,  at  a  lunch 
given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Field.  The  occasion  was 
entirely  informal,  there  being  no  speech  mak¬ 
ing,  but  plenty  of  good  cheer  and  fellowship, 
the  genial  face  of  the  eminent  guest,  and  bis 
hearty  greeting  of  old  friends  and  new,  putting 
all  in  their  best  element.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  announced  that  Dr.  Field  would  address 
the  Social  Union  at  its  next  meeting;  this  was 
held  Monday  evening  at  the  Palmer  House. 
Some  flve  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
in  attendance,  and  sat  down  at  a  bountiful 
banquet.  This  concluded,  business  was  in  order, 
and  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  the  Union  de¬ 
termined  that  the  prohibition  of  collections  at 
its  gatherings  should  have  one  exception, 
namely,  that  relating  to  the  Presbyterian 
League.  A  determined  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  bring  the  Union  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  League,  that  it  may  be  of 
assistance  to  it  m  extending  Presbyterianism 
and  Christianity  throughout  Chicago.  Sub¬ 
scription  cards,  therefore,  accompanied  the 
menu  cards  on  tA  tables.  A  large  number  of 
new  members  were  voted  into  the  Union.  Dr. 
MacPherson,  (whose  recent  affliction  in  the  loss 
of  his  father  by  death  does  not  interrupt  bis 
zeal  fmr  the  good  cause, )  spoke  for  a  more  lively 
and  substantial  interest  among  Presbyterians  in 
the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  city,  calling 
attention  to  the  better  section  of  the  city  being 
so  well  supplied  with  churches,  while  others 
are  almost  entirely  destitute. 

Dr.  Field  followed,  entertaining  the  audience 
by  an  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Chicago  in 
1842,  coming  by  boat  all  the  way  from  Buffalo; 
his  driving  across  the  prairie  to  the  Illinois 
River;  his  sailing  down  to  St.  Louis,  where  at 
the  age  of  only  twenty  he  became  a  pastor,  and 
earl]^  launched  out  on  a  course  of  lectures  to 
young  men.  He  spoke  of  his  being  a  circuit 
rider  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  in  those  early  days, 
riding  over  the  very  spot  where  now  stands 
Knniuui  City,  calling  itself  a  second  Chicago. 
He  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to  the 
wonderful  growth  and  activity  of  Chicago  as  he 
finds  it  to-day,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  the 
utmost  fidelity  in  settling  the  great  problems 
which  they  are  facing  in  this  mighty  centre. 
On  Tuesday  Dr.  Field  visited  McCormick  Semi¬ 
nary  for  the  first  time,  and  made  a  trip  to 
Pullman  to  inspect  the  works  of  the  Palace  Car 
Company. 

WOBK  AMONG  THE  POUCB. 

IGss  Gurney  of  England  has  arrived  in 
Chicago  in  connection  with  her  mission  of  pro¬ 
viding  evangelistic  work  for  the  police  force  of 
the  larger  cities.  Miss  Gurney  recognizes  that 
while  many  special  classes  of  the  population  are 
■  specially  provided  for  in  Christian  work,  little 
or  nothing  is  being  done  for  the  police,  whose 
duties  are  incessant,  who  are  deprived  of  many 
of  the  privileges  of  church  attendance,  whose 
lives  are  necessarily  brought  into  close  contact 
with  sin,  and  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  protection  to  life  and  property.  She  has 
succeeded  in  organizing  evangelical  work  in 
some  English  towns  and  in  a  few  American 
cities,  Hartford  being  one  of  them.  A  few 
evenings  since  she  addressed  the  police  of  the 
Hyde  Park  district  at  their  quarters ;  the  offi¬ 
cers  listened  to  her  with  marked  attention. 
She  explained  to  them  that  the  motive  in  this 
work  was  one  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  men 
who  are  the  city’s  defenders.  Steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  provide  for  regular  evangelical 
work.  Miss  Gurney  has  also  addressed  the 
Congregational  ministers  on  the  subject,  and 
they  manifested  much  interest  in  her  plans. 

A  NEW  TBAP  FOB  THE  TOUNG. 

The  Inter- Ocean,  having  won  a  good  name  by 
its  exposure  of^  the  iniquities  of  the  Garfield 
Park  Race  Track,  and  its  crusade  against  the 
smoke  nuisance,  has  now  levelled  its  guns 
against  the  “carrousels.”  These 'are  somotimes 
advertised  as  “the  moral  parlor  amusement.” 
There  are  two  of  these  places  driving  a  great 
business  on  the  West  Side.  One  of  the  features 
of  this  “moral  parlor  amusement”  is  keeping 
open  a  good  part  of  Sunday,  including  all  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  providing  a  band 
of  music.  The  entertainment  is  the  ordinary 
“  merry  -  go  -  round,  ”  a  procession  of  wooden 
horses  and  other  animals,  on  the  backs  of 
which  the  patrons  whirl  about  the  circle.  Girls 
are  admitted  free.  The  places  are  frequented 
by  the  worst  class  of  young  men,  on  whose 
conduct  very  little  restraint  is  placed  even  by 
the  police  officer  always  present.  The  result 
has  been  what  might  be  expected,  after  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  roller  skating  rinks,  whose 
objectionable  features  are  here  perpetuated. 
Homes  are  darkened  with  grief  and  shame.  One 
of  the  saddest  sights,  even  in  a  Chicago  court, 
was  recently  witnessed  ’when  the  mothers  of 
two  girls,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  had  per¬ 
sisted  in  attending  these  “  carrousels,  ”  appeared 
against  their  own  daughters,  and  asked  the 
court  to  commit  them  to  benevolent  homes, 
where  influences  and  restraint  might  be  exer¬ 
cised  over  them,  which  even  a  mother  cannot 
provide.  The  families  were  respectable.  The 
Inter  -  Ocean  Ares  against  these  institutions 
every  day,  and  intends  to  keep  on  till  they 
capitulate.  Other  cities  should  take  warning. 
Police  and  clergy  alike  condemn  these  promot¬ 
ers  of  immorality  and  crime.  But  one  cannot 
help  the  reflection,  that  if  instead  of  a  secular 
journal,  some  pulpit  had  thundered  against  this 
iniquity,  secular  journals  would  have  ridiculed 
the  effort  and  called  it  Puritanical.  It  speaks 
well,  however,  for  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
that  a  much-criticised  press  undertakes  such 
important  reforms,  and  no  envy  should  restrain 
good  people  from  cooperation  with  it. 

TOITNG  MEN'S  CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Midway  between  these  two  wretched  institu¬ 
tions  just  mentioned,  a  new  branch  of  the 


Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has  just 
opened,  to  be  known  as  the  West  Side  Branch. 
It  is  in  reality  the  old  California  Avenue  Branch 
transferred  to  this  place.  Its  locatiorf  is  cen¬ 
tral,  at  the  comer  of  Madison  and  Paulina 
Streets,  and  its  equipment  is  very  good.  As 
usual,  the  Association  has  made  the  mistake  of 
taking  rooms  up  stairs.  The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation.  These 
“  cairousels”  are  on  the  first  floor,  opening  right 
off  the  sidewalk.  Nearly  all  business  places  are 
similarly  situated.  Opposite  this  new  Associa¬ 
tion  Hall  is  a  billiard  room,  on  the  first  floor, 
opening  right  on  the  sidewalk,  about  whose 
door  young  men  were  congregated  while  the 
first  meeting  was  assembling  across  the  street, 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  there  is  no  door  to 
the  Association  rooms  on  Madison  Street,  and 
one  is  puzzled  how  to  get  into  the  building  at 
all ;  a  careful  search,  however,  reveals  the  fact 
that  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  down  Paulina 
Street,  is  a  door  opening  to  the  stairway,  which 
leads  finally  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be 
found  above.  If  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  is  to  do  substantial  work  in  'coun¬ 
teracting  the  forces  of  evil  which  beset  young 
men  in  our  cities,  it  ought  to  make  it  easier  to 
escape  temptation  and  to  find  the  good.  The 
six  thousand  saloons  of  this  city  range  them¬ 
selves  right  along  the  sidewalks.  Who  would 
think  of  going  up-stairs  to  a  saloon?  It 
must  be  made  easy  to  drink,  it  ought  to  be 
made  easy  to  do  right.  This  is  a  lesson  for  all 
associations,  which  at  least  in  the  large  cities 
where  their  work  is  the  hardest,  almost  uni¬ 
versally  put  their  advantages  out  of  easy  reach. 
The  idea  is  to  save  rent,  or,  if  the  buliding  be 
owned,  the  idea  is  to  get  rent,  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  to  get  the  young  men.  Notices  requiring 
thos.  not  members  to  secure  passes  before  using 
the  reading-rooms,  and  announcing  that  the 
parlors  are  for  the  sole  use  of  members  and 
their  friends,  such  as  we  see  in  some  associa¬ 
tions,  give  an  exclusiveness  to  this  movement 
wnich  it  ought  not  to  possess.  The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  is  doing  a  great 
amount  of  good,  but  some  fundamental  lessons 
in  the  great  art  of  reaching  young  men  it  has 
yet  to  learn. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  1867,  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago  organized  the  Jefferson 
Park  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  siiver  jubilee  is 
now  in  process  of  celebration.  It  began  on 
Sabbath,  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  morning  of  which 
day  the  pastor  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “What  a  Chicago  Church,  Twenty-five 
Years  Old,  Should  Be.”  The  object  of  this  dis¬ 
course  was  to  widen  the  church’s  view  of  the 
greatness  of  its  opportunity  for  extending  evan¬ 
gelical  influences,  by  special  agencies,  from  the 
central  point  where  it  is  located.  On  Saturday 
evening  following,  the  gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  met  in  informal  conference,  to  com¬ 
pare  ideas  relative  to  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  church.  Sunday  morning,  the  81st,  the  ac¬ 
tual  anniversary,  a  large  congregation  assem¬ 
bled.  Rev.  E.  R.  Davis,  an  old  friend  of  the 
church  and  a  member  of  its  congregation, 
assisted  the  pastor  in  the  devotional  exercises. 
The  discourse  was  a  historical  review,  prepared 
and  read  by  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  clerk  of  the 
Session,  a  most  admirable  paper,  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  listeners.  In  the  evening  the  pastor 
preach^  on  the  text,  “  The  lines  are  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  places,  and  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage.”  He  bore  unreserved  testimony  to 
the  marked  harmony  and  evangelical  pur^se  of 
the  congregation.  Monday  evening  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  social  gatherings 
which  this  church  has  enjoyed  for  many  years. 
It  was  held  in  the  chapel,  and  was  in  the  form 
of  a  reception  by  the  church  to  the  original 
members  still  present.  The  chapel  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  plants  and  flowers,  as  the  church 
had  been  the  previous  day.  A  great  company 
assembled,  consisting  mostly  of  the  present 
members  of  the  congregation,  among  whom 
mingled  in  pleasant  intercourse  friends  and 
former  members  who  had  come  in  to  offer  their 
congratulations.  Mr.  Hugh  Templeton  presid¬ 
ed,  and  addresses  were  made  by  several  of  the 
original  members,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Patter¬ 
son,  a  son  of  the  first  pastor,  and  by  Professors 
Marquis  and  Craig,  who  by  faithful  and  wise 
service  as  supplies  during  extended  jieriods  of 
the  church’s  history,  had  entitled  themselves 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  church. 

The  regularly  ordained  pastors  of  this  church 
have  been  five:  First,  Rev.  Robert  Patterson, 
D.D.,  who  came  with  this  church  from  the 
American  Reformed  Church,  and  whose  mem¬ 
ory  is  very  fragrant;  after  him  came  Rev. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  who  though  continu¬ 
ing  his  duties  as  professor  in  the  Seminary,  was 
installed,  and  endeared  himself  much  to  the 
people,  both  by  bis  personal  qualities  and  his 
rare  pulpit  abilities,  vhich  drew  large  congre¬ 
gations;  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Parry  followed,  both  earnest  men  and  laboring 
hard  to  extend  the  work.  Professor  Craig  served 
the  church  one  year  as  supply,  and  Professor 
Marquis  between  three  and  four  years.  The 
present  pastor  is  your  correspondent. 

During  this  quarter  century  the  original  frame 
structure  was  erected,  which  now  serves  as  a 
chapel,  and  also  the  beautiful  and  commodious 
brick  edifice  now  used,  the  latter  being  built 
during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Patton,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1878.  The  church  was  named  after  the 
beautiful  park  on  which  it  has  its  outlook.  For 
all  purposes  nearly  $200,000  have  been  raised 
since  the  beginning.  The  church  at  present 
numbers  nearly  three  hundred,  and  is  full  of 
harmony,  life,  and  hope. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

MR.  SPURGEON’S  FUNERAL. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  remains  reached  England  from 
Mentone  on  Monday  morning  last.  A  large 
assemblage  went  down  from  London  to  New 
Haven,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  channel 
steamer  bearing  the  body,  at  the  early  hour  of 
about  five  o’clock.  As  the  coffin  was  carried 
down  the  gangway,  the  crowds  reverently  bared 
their  heads.  The  coffin  was  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  case,  and  before  it  was  taken  to  the 
train  that  was  to  convey  it  to  London,  this 
case  was  taken  off  and  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  quickly  appropriated  as  mementoes  of  the 
occasion.  Arrived  in  London,  all  the  deacons 
and  elders  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  were 
at  the  Victoria  station,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  hearse  and 
conveyed  to  the  Tabernacle,  where  it  will  be 
opened  and  the  public  admitted  until  to-day 
(Thursday),  when  the  funeral  services  will  take 
place.  References  were  made  to  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  eminent  career  in  nearly  all  the  pulpits 
of  London  on  Sunady  last,  those  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  included. 

Impressive  services  were  held  in  the  Scotch 
Church  at  Mentone,  where  Mr.  Spurgeon  died, 
on  Thursday  last.  The  church  was  decorated 
with  palm  branches  and  flowers,  and  greatly 
thronged.  After  the  addresses  a  telegram  of 
condolence  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  read, 
and  also  words  of  sympathy  from  Mr.  Moody, 
citing  St.  John  ii.  25,  26.  A  large,  reverent 
crowd  gathered  along  the  route  from  the  church 
to  the  railway  station.  In  Paris,  as  the  funeral 
train  passed  through,  a  halt  was  made,  and 
impressive  services  were  held  in  one  of  the  most 
central  Protestant  churches,  several  well  known 
French  pastors  taking  part. 


COE  COLLEGE  AT  CEDAR  RAPIDf^ 

Coe  College,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  acceding 
to  its  yearly  custom,  observed  the  Day  of  llrayer 
for  Colleges  with  great  interest  and  prolR,  the 
students  and  the  Christian  friends  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  mingling  their  prayers  in  the  commsfiious 
College  chapel.  In  this  first  year  of  the  second 
decade  of  its  existence,  this  grand  Presbyterian 
plant,  which  has  won  the  confidence  oi  the 
best  elements  in  its  own  city  and  Statetds^npw 
preparing  for  enlargement  on  yarious  lil|§||  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  Ass  pleasant  testtfiioiiy 
to  the  satisfaction  which  the  citizens  fccd  in 
the  able  administration  of  college  affairs  by 
President  Marshall,  an  extract  from  an  editorial 
in  a  recent  Cedar  Rapids  daily  paper  is  iq)pend- 
ed :  “  Few  men  are  more  signally  and  more  de¬ 
servedly  honored  than  was  President  James 
Marshall  of  Coe  College,  by  the  complimentary 
banquet  given  him  recently  by  a  number  of  our 
citizens.  The  clergy,  the  bench  and  Bar,  the 
medical  profession,  officials  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad,  shippers,  jobbers,  our  leading  mer¬ 
cantile  men  and  other  capitalists,  honored  the 
occasion  with  their  presence,  making  it  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  rare  significance,  as  showing  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  citizens  with  the  administration 
of  college  affairs. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Soutter,  President  of  the  great 
packing  house  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  and  Company, 
presided  at  the  banquet  with  an  ease,,  grace, 
ready  wit,  and  elegance  of  diction,-  which 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
In  response  to  his  complimentary  remarks  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the 
President  of  Coe  College,  Dr.  Marshall  said 
many  excellent,  things,  of  which  we  can  only 
note  a  few:  “There  is  a  wide-spread  prejudice,” 
he  said,  “against  colleges  and  college- bred  men. 
There  is  ground  for  much  of  it  in  the  fact  that 
too  much  money  is  spent  on  cheap  boys.  It  is 
true  the  college  chisels  some  men  into  im¬ 
practical  failures,  but  they  were  failures  from 
the  beginning.  The  college  simply  polished 
their  deficiency.  There  have  been  a  few  men 
whose  brains,  though  uncultured  by  the  schools, 
have  lifted  them  high  in  earthly  renown.  Their 
teachers  have  been  circumstances,  and  their 
motto.  Struggle.  They  have  come  out  from 
that  unconsolidated  university  where  but  few 
are  accorded  the  honors.  We  thank  God  for 
the  Keplers  and  Franklins  and  Lincolns,  foi 
their  triumphs  under  difficulties  reveal  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  human  intellect  when  inspired 
by  great  conceptions.  Coe  College  hfts  entered 
upon  a  new  era  of  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
we  are  here  to-mght  to  rejoice  over  this  fact. 

“  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  introduction 
of  new  departments  of  study,  and  wish  to  raise 
a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
help  to  meet  current  expenses.  Many  thousands 
of  this  fund  are  already  pledged,  right  here  in 
Cedar  Rapids.  Nothing  is  more  eloquent  than 
figures,  and  we  want  the  Church  to  be  assured 
that  Cedar  Rapids  is  coming  grandly  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  home  college,  in  students  and  in 
money.” 

In  an  article  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  the 
editor  says :  “  Speaking  of  Coe  College  and  its 
building  up,  we  recall  a  verse  of  poetry  which 
pleasurably  embodies  in  words  the  very  intoxi¬ 
cation  and  glad  delirium  of  benevolent  purpose : 

‘  Give  as  the  gods  give,  bounteous ; 

Not  with  a  miserly  thrift 
That  renders  your  offering  base ; 

But  with  a  passionate  grace 

And  the  light  of  your  soul  on  your  fao^ 

With  the  heroic  thrill  of  a  soul 
That  would  proffer  the  whole.’ 

“  Here  in  Cedar  Rapids  we  hare  class 

of  moderately  rich  men,  who  actuary'  enjoy 
giving  away  their  own  money,  and  seeing  some 
of  the  good  it  will  do  I  They  thriftily  require 
that  the  money  they  give  shall  be  wisely  ex¬ 
pended  and  thriftily  accounted  for.  This  Coe 
College  project  strongly  appeals  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  sympahy  of  the  twentieth  century 
business  men  and  capitalists  of  our  city.  In 
the  tale  which  charmed  us  in  our  childhood, 
there  was  a  wonderful  lamp,  in  the  light  of 
which  all  desires  appeared  in  substantially  em¬ 
bodied  forms.  A  youthful  Aladdin  came  among 
us  a  few  years  ago,  and  though  his  youth  was 
concealed  by  a  suggestion  of  gray  in  his  hair 
and  l:eard,  yet  the  youth  has  remained  among 
us,  and  has  ever  since  been  about  his  Master’s 
business,  creating,  building  up.  And  in  the 
twofold  light  of  his  wonderful  lamp,  a  combi¬ 
nation  lamp  of  experience  and  enthusiasm, 
other  men  seeing  his  good  work  have  been 
drawn  to  Dr.  Marshall’s  aid  in  the  working  out 
of  his  Christian  ideal,  the  building  up  in  Cedar 
Rapids  of  a  magnificent  institution  consecrated 
to  higher  education.”  May  the  noble-^end  be 
attained.  Linn. 

THE  “DARKEST  ENGLAND’’  PLAN  OF  WORK. 

The  practical  work  for  the  first  year  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Booth’s  plan  of  relief  work.  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  reports  in  the  February  Forum,  has  been 
admirably  done,  with  less  money  for  running, 
expenses  than  was  deemed  necessary  at  the 
start.  According  to  the  report  of  the  first 
year’s  work,  the  buildings  now  used  in  the 
“  Darkest  England”  scheme  can  house  and  har¬ 
bor  4,580  human  beings  at  one  time,  and  “they 
are  always  full — Shelters,  Metropoles',  Prisoners’ 
Home,  Farm-Dormitories  and  Rescue  Homes,” 
while  thousands  are  waiting  for  their  chance. 
“Taking  six  months  (the  longest  time  reckoned 
on  for  keeping  a  Rescue  girl,  an  ex-prisoner,  or 
Farm  Colonist  in  their  widely  different  spheres 
of  training)  for  the  limit  of  residence,  the 
scheme  has  been  in  position  during  1801  to  offer 
9, 160  persons  the  fairest  possible  opportunity  of 
r^eeming  sinful  or  imprudent  or  unfortunate 
pasts  and  of  building  a  new  career.”  It  is  de¬ 
clared  that  1892  must  see  this  working  capacity 
doubled.  The  public  interest  which  greeted  the 
book  and  the  General’s  speeches  a  -year  ago, 
was  not  idly  and  vainly  aroused.  Honest  and 
successful  work  has  b^n  done  to  justify  the 
hopes  then  awakened.  Continued  sympathy 
and  aid  would  seem  to  be  abundantly  merited 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  scheme  has 
entered  upon  its  second  year. 

A  SURE  WAY  TO  BALK  THE  LOTTERY. 

The  contest  which  has  been  in  progiess  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  between  the  Lottery  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Anti- Lottery  Party,  and  which 
has  divided  both  political  parties  in  the  State, 
is  one  of  the  fiercest  contests  that  has  taken 
place  in  American  politics.  An  account  of  the 
methods  of  the  Lottery  Company  and  a  full 
statement  of  the  issue  before  the  people  were 
made  in  the  January  number  of  The  Forum  by 
Judge  McOloin  of  the  Louisiana  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  by  John  C.  Wickliffe,  the  editor  of 
the  anti  lottery  organ  in  New  Orleans.  They 
made  it  plain  that  if  the  Lottery  Company  car¬ 
ried  this  election  in  April,  the  only  means  left 
for  its  simpression  would  be  by  the  aid  of  the 
National  Clovemment.  One  sure  method  where¬ 
by  the  National  Government  could  suppress  the 
lottery  forever  is  by  taxing  its  tickets  and 
making  the  tax  so  high  as  to  be  mrohibitory. 
A  bill  to  this  effect  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  precedents 
for  such  action,  which  are  strong  and  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment*  to  levy  such  a  tax,  are  explained  in  The 
Forum  for  February  by  Mr.  Horace  White,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

There  are  many  inventors  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  endorse  Edison’s  assertion:  “From  my 
various  patents,  so  far  as  the  patents  them¬ 
selves  go,  I  have  stood  an  actual  loss  in  exper¬ 
imenting  and  in  lawsuits  of  $600,000.  I  should 
be  better  off  if  I  had  not  taken  out  aiw  patents.” 
Many  of  them  also  may  learn  something  of  im¬ 
portance  from  his  further  remark,  “But  my 
money  has  not  been  made  out  of  patents,  or 
out  of  any  protection  that  the  Patent  Office  has 
given  me.  I  have  made  it  all  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  made  quite  enough  to  pay  for 
my  experiments  and  to  get  a  good  Uving,  which 
is  all  that  1  care  about;” 


Current  Cpcnta. 


City  and  Vicinity. 

A  petition,  bearing  over  1,000  signatures,  ask¬ 
ing  tor  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Senate.  The  signers  em¬ 
brace  educators  of  all  grades  in  all  parts  of  the 
Stote. 

At  the  Cornell  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  series  of  popular  Sunday  evening  ser¬ 
vices  is  being  carriM  on,  with  lay  addresses  by 

grominent  speakers,  men  and  women,  followed 
y  short  sermons  on  timely  topics.  Last  Sun¬ 
day  night  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  the  friend  of 
working  girls,  spoke  at  a  meeting  for  women 
only. 

It  costs  $1,500  to  cover  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
with  paraffine  every  time  it  is  found  to  be  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  destructive  effects  of  our  climate. 
Had  the  builders  of  this  monument  anticipated 
its  ultimate  removal  to  this  country,  perhaps 
they  would  have  constructed  it  of  a  material 
better  adapted  to  stand  the  exposuie  to  our 
American  atmosphere. 

An  admirable  bill,  providing  for  the  proper 
cleaning  of  the  streets  of  this  city,  has  been 
drafted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Street 
Cleaning,  is  approved  by  Mayor  Grant,  and  will 
bq  at  once  introduced  into  the  Senate.  It  will 
probably  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  by 
Tammany,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
fail. 

The  Russian  Relief  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  has  set  about  its  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  means  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  thor¬ 
ough  canvass  for  subscriptions.  Sub-commit¬ 
tees  have  been  appointed  to  visit  various  trades, 
an  address  to  the  people  on  the  condition  of  the 
starving  in  Russia  has  been  prepared,  and  Mayor 
Grant  is  to  be  asked  to  issue  a  proclamation  on 
the  subject. 

Professor  Smith  N.  Penfield,  the  organist  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  has  had  charge  of 
the  music  in  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry 
on  Sunday  aftirnoons  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  winter  he  has  arranged  a  series  of  organ 
concerts  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  sympathy  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institution.  Every  Monday  evening 
a  concert  of  a  high  order  is  given  free  to  the 
people  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  shows  an  increase 
of  attendancq  and  interest,  but  a  deficiency  of 
$7,875.  The  report  pleads  earnestly  for  en¬ 
larged  resources,  and  gives  utterance  to  a  hope 
of  securing  legislation  at  Albany,  which  will 
enable  the  city  authorities  to  increase  the  pub¬ 
lic  appropriation  for  the  Musuem,  in  return  for 
which  there  will  be  free  admission  every  day 
and  on  two  evenings  of  each  week.  New  York 
has  now  a  musium  that  ranks  with  the  great 
institutions  of  Europe,  and  it  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  no  niggard  hand. 

Personal  and  News. 

A  Memorial  Hospital,  in  memory  of  the  Con- 
emaugh  Valley  disaster,  was  dedicated  in  Johns¬ 
town,  Penn.,  last  Thursday.,.,,  , 

Dr.  Keeley  has  lately  been  in  Washington,  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  the  introduction  of  his 
cure  into  the  various  national  soldiers’  homes 
throughout  the  country. 

On  the  12th  inst.  a  special  civil  service  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  held  at  Albany,  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Binghamton  State  Hos¬ 
pital.  There  are  a  number  of  candidates,  among 
them  a  physician  who  was  formerly  a  soldier. 

It  is  reported  that  the  orange  growers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  suffering  heavy  loss  in  consequence 
of  severe  frosts  and  of  an  electric  windstorm  in 
December.  Two  -  thirds  of  the  crop  are  un¬ 
marketable.  The  loss  reacts  on  the  railroads 
and  on  nearly  all  classes  of  society. 

Conservative  investors  will  be  interested  in 
the  advertisement  in  this  issue,  from  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Sewing  Machine  Company,  offering  for 
sale  8000  shares  of  their  7  per  cent.  Preferred 
Stock.  The  standing  of  the  Domestic  Sewing 
Machine  Company  is  all  the  security  that  any 
one  could  ask  for. 

The  Virginia  Senate  has  refused  by  a  decisive 
vote  to  give  its  approval  to  a  bill  allowing 
women  to  practice  law  in  the  State.  This 
measure  has  been  pending  in  the  Senate  for 
some  time,  and  the  debate  on  it  had  attracted 
crowds  of  well  known  Richmond  society  lead¬ 
ers. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnson,  niece  of  President 
James  Buchanan,  and  lady  of  the  White  House 
during  his  bachelor  reign,  has  offered  to  con¬ 
tribute  $10,000  toward  making  “Wheatland,” 
his  former  home,  a  public  park,  provided  it  1^ 
known  as  Buchanan  Park,  and  the  city  of  Lan¬ 
caster  contribute  the  rest  of  the  purchase 
money.  The  property  is  valued  by  its  present 
owner  at  $25,(k)0. 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Rolfe  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Edward  T.  Devine,  Staff 
Lecturer  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Ex¬ 
tension  of  University  Teaching,  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  deliver  each  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Oxford  summer  meeting  in  the  month  of  August. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  an  honor  has 
been  conferred  upon  Americans. 

Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Mrs. 
Garfield,  Mrs.  Deming,  Mrs.  Easton,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Raby,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome,  Mrs.  A. 
Roman  Salus,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  King,  are  the  first  ten  vice-presidents 
elected  by  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812. 
Each  lady  has  accepted  in  patriotic  letters. 

John  MarcRaut  Mundy,  the  blind  sculptor  of 
Tarrytown,  has  completed  the  model  for  a 
statue  of  Washington  Irving.  Mr.  Mundy  can 
hardly  distinguish  light  from  darkness  without 
the  aid  of  an  opera  glass,  and  his  work  on  the 
statue  has  been  nearly  accomplished  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  soldiers’  monument  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  is  his  work.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  almost  totally  blind. 

Randolph  Rogers,  the  distinguished  American 
sculptor,  died  in  Rome  on  Friday,  January 
15th,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
sixty-nine  years  ago.  When  a  young  man  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  architecture 
and  sculpture.  He  eventually  made  Rome  his 
place  of  residence  for  good,  visiting  this  country 
only  occasionally  to  execute  professional  com¬ 
missions.  Among  the  most  enduring  of  his 
works  are  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  representing  the  chief  events  in  the  career 
of  Columbus.  He  also  executed  the  statue  of 
Seward  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  the 
statue  of  Lincoln  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
“  Angel  of  the  Resurrection”  on  the  monument  of 
Col.  Colt  in  Hartford,  Conn.  The  works  which 
he  prepared  especially  for  the  Centennial  at 
Philadelphia,  Atala,  Ihick,  and  especially  The 
Blind  Girl  of  Pompeii,  went  far  to  enhance  the 
artist’s  already  enviable  position  in  the  world 
of  sculpture.  In  1888  he  sent  an  ideal  figure 
to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which  was 
the  last  of  his  works,  as  he  was  shortly  after¬ 
ward  stricken  with  paralysis.  The  figure  was 
regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  ever  executed 
by  an  American  sculptor  up  to  that  time.  It 
was  called  “  The  Lost  Pleiad,  ”  and  was  modelled 
after  a  famous  American  beauty.  It  was  cut 
from  a  block  of  pure  white  marble,  without  a 
flaw  of  any  kind. 

Foreign. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Torquato  Tasso  will  be  celebrated  with  con¬ 
siderable  pomp  this  year  in  Rome. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  hills  in  Alsace,  on  a  spot 
overlooking  the  field  of  Worth.  The  statue  is 
to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Khedive  opened  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  Cairo  last  Saturday  in  person.  He 
congratulated  the  members  on  the  good  results 
hitherto  of  their  action,  and  said  that  he  would 
continue  the  work  his  father  had  begun. 

•  India  has  sent  a  missionary  to  England,  Miss 
Soonderbai  Powar,  a  native  nigh  caste  Hindoo, 
who  comes  to  point  out  the  evils  of  the  opium 
traffic.  She  wears  an  Oriental  costume,  but 
speaks  English  fluently. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  knows  how  to  stimulate 
his  army  officers  to  activity.  A  merchant  of 
Charkoff  was  murdered  by  soldiers,  and  it  was 
shown  that  had  the  officers  of  a  regiment  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  town  maintained  proper  discipline, 
the  murder  might  have  been  prevented.  As  a 
punishment  for  this,  they  have  been  ordered  to 
pay  a  yearly  pension  of  5,000  roubles  to  the 
widow  of  the  murdered  man. 

The  English  papers  report  that  the  deacons  of 
the  Tabernacle,  who  have  in  their  power  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Spurgeom  are  in¬ 
clined  to  select  Charles  Spurgeon,  now  n  Green¬ 
wich,  a  fluent  speaker  and  a  sound  theologian, 
but  lacking  in  some  of  the  qnidities  of  popular¬ 


ity.  The  choice  is  said  to  lie  between  him.  Dr. 
Purson,  and  Archibald  Brown  of  Shoreditch, 
who  most  nearly  approach  the  distinctive  pow¬ 
ers  of  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  the  distinguished  physi¬ 
cian  who  attended  the  Emperor  Frederica  III. 
daring  his  last  illness,  died  February  8d,  of  bron¬ 
chitis  following  influenza.  Dr.  Mackenzie  was 
born  in  1887,  and  was  educated  at  the  London 
Hospital  M^ical  College  •  and.  in  Fhris  and 
Vienna,.  He  founded  the  Hospital  for  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Throat,  in  Golden  ^uare,  London, 
in  1863.  In  the  same  year  he  obt^ned  the  Jack¬ 
sonian  Prize  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
for  his  essay  on  diseases  of  the  larynx.  He  was 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial-Royal 
Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna,  and  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  France,  and  an  honorary  fel¬ 
low  of  the  American  Laryngological  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  publica¬ 
tions  on  laryngological  subjects,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  of  a  systematic  tieatise  in  two  volumes  on 
“  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  ”  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  standard  work,  having 
been  translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
having  a  v^y  large  circulation  in  England  and 
America.  Dr.  Mackenzie  also  wrote  largely  for 
the  periodical  press.  He  suffered  much  at  one 
period  from  calumnious  reports,  but  his  reputa¬ 
tion  has  been  vindicated  in  the  minds  of  candid 
scientists. 

Institutions. 

The  University  Christian  Association  of  Iowa 
City,  recently  dedicated  their  College  Associa¬ 
tion  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

The  Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D..  who 
was  engaced  for  the  present  year  to  fill  the 
Chair  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Greek 
Exegesis  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Caspar  W. 
Hodge,  will  not  be  able  to  meet  his  classes  for 
some  time  on  account  of  serious  sickness  in  his 
home. 

The  call  extended  to  Professor  H.  von  Holst, 
of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  to  a 
chair  in  the  Chicago  University,  leads  “The 
Chicago  Times”  to  remark  upon  the  singular  fact 
that  the  three  most  comprehensive  works  on 
American  civil  government  have  been  written 
by  foreigners:  De  Tocqueville’s  Democracy  in 
America,  Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth, 
and  Von  Holst’s  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  17th,  the  main 
building  of  the  United  Presbyterian  college  at 
Tarkio,  Mo. burned  down.  It  was  a  large  hand¬ 
some  brick  structure  costing  over  $^,0^,  heat¬ 
ed  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Every¬ 
thing  was  lost,  libraries,  three  fine  pianos  and 
all  equipments,  and  only  $5,000  insurance.  The 

Ele  of  Tarkio  are  noted  for  their  energy  and 
ality,  and  both  were  tested  by  this  loss. 
And  in  one  week  $40,000  was  raised  to  rebuild 
the  college. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Roanoke  Col¬ 
lege  held  February  1st,  the  friends  who  proposed 
some  months  ago  to  give  the  college  a  new  site 
in  Salem,  Va.,  informed  the  Board  that  they 
had  agreed  to  enlarge  the  site  tendered  to  the 
College  from  seven  W  acres  to  one  hundred  acres, 
and  to  leave  the  offer  open  for  acceptance  by 
the  trustees  until  January,  1^3.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  these  friends  for  their 
generous  proposition.  In  the  meantime.  Presi¬ 
dent  Dreher  will  make  an  effort  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  College,  and  thus  put  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  a  better  condition  to  secure  larger  ac¬ 
commodations  in  buildings. 

An  interesting  table  in  President  Eliot’s  an¬ 
nual  report,  shows  that  of  236  very  high  schol¬ 
ars  graduated  from  Harvard  since  1886,  ninety 
eight  received  no  pecuniary  aid  ar  d  only  sixty- 
two  received  aid  in  all  four  of  the  years  in  which 
they  were  in  college.  This  disproves  the  popu¬ 
lar  theory  that  all  the  highest  scholars  are  poor 
men.  The  increase  in  students  in  the  last  five 
years  has  been  remarkable— 965,  as  against  458 
between  1877  and  1887,  and  835  between  1867 
and  1877.  During  the  same  five  years  the  gross 
annual  expenditures  have  greatly  increased, 
reaching  in  1889-90  nearly  $1,000,000;  and  the 
President  points  out  that  this  increase  has  been 
even  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students. 

The  Yale  students  are  getting  up  a  militi^ 
company.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  senior 
class.  It  now  numbers  90  officers  and  men. 
For  the  present  the  company  will  use  the  arms 
and  equipment  of  F  Company,  Second  Regiment 
(New  Haven  Grays).  But  if  the  organization 
proves  a  success,  arms  and  accoutrements  will 
be  issued  to  them,  according  to  law,  by  the 
Government.  Uniforms  have  not  yet  been 
adopted,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
are  in  favor  of  immediately  procuring  them. 
There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  reg¬ 
ulation  uniform,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  United 
States  infantry.  The  company  will  be  recruited 
from  the  lower  classes,  so  as  not  to  make  too 
great  a  change  in  membership  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  believed  that  in  case  of  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  a  war  the  Government  would  gladly 
look  to  such  private  organizations  for  its  volun¬ 
teer  officers.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
the  boys  attending  military  schools  in  New 
England  were  of  great  service  in  drilling  raw 
recruits. 

Citerarg  ISottB. 

In  the  February  number  of  Babyhood  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Flint  discusses  the  dislikes  of  children 
to  certain  articles  of  food  and  the  means  of 
overcoming  such  antipathies. 

The  North  American  for  February  is  a  strik¬ 
ingly  interesting  number.  The  first  instal¬ 
ment  is  given  of  the  promised  study  of  The 
Olympian  Religion,  by  Gladstone,  a  study 
which  has  a  far  more  than  literary  or  even  his¬ 
torical  interest;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  careful 
review  of  The  Duty  and  Destiny  of  England  in 
India,  is  full  of  mterest.  and  abounds  in  valua¬ 
ble  information.  The  two  papers  on  railway 
accidents,  by  the  editor  of  The  railroad  Gazette, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  are  intended  to 
influence  legislation,  and  should  have  that  re¬ 
sult.  The  articles  on  The  Tariff,  National 
Banks,  Tammany  Hall,  and  Fires  at  Sea,  are 
timely  and  telling.  Mr.  Comstock’s  article  on 
Lotteries  and  Gambling  has  somewhat  lost  its 
point  by  the  recent  action  of  the  man  most  in¬ 
timately  implicated,  but  no  one  will  rejoice  over 
that  more  than  Mr.  Comstock  himself. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company  announce  a 
work  by  the  late  Ferdinand  Praeger,  entitled 
Wagner  as  I  Knew  Him. 

A  book  recently  noticed  in  our  columns,  en¬ 
titled  “  Joyfully  Ready,  ”  can  be  secured  m  single 
or  limited  quantities  from  Fleming  H.  RevSl, 
30  Union  Square,  this  city,  at  one  dollar  a  copy. 

Evolution  in  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Art,  is 
the  title  of  a  book  contain!^  seventeen  lectures 
by  Prof.  John  Fiske,  Mr.  Underwood,  Dr.  Ab¬ 
bott,  Mr.  Wakeman,  and  other  able  exponents 
of  evolution,  which  has  just  been  publish^ 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  announce  a  series 
of  historical  novels,  all  written  by  one  author, 
Mr.  John  H.  Mueick,  which,  m  twelve  com¬ 
plete  stories,  each  of  about  350  pages,  will  re 
sume  the  entire  “history  of  the  United  States, 
from  Columbus  (sic)  down  to  the  jiresent  day.” 
The  undertaking  is  a  rather  surprising  one,  and 
its  performance  will  be  anticipated  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest.  The  novels  are  to  be  issued  bi¬ 
monthly. 

Among  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Brothers  are  certain  volumes  v^hich  are 
better  adapted  for  the  Sunday-school  library 
than  many  which  are  written  for  that  express 

fiurpose.  Such  are  Ben  Hur,  by  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
ace ;  Ruth  the  Gleaner  and  Esther  the  Queen, 
by  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor;  A  King  of  Tyre,  by 
Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow,  and  The  Captain  of  the 
Janizaries,  by  the  same  author. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company  is  admirably  conceived  to 
bring  the  best  works  of  English  Uterature  to 
the  reading  of  the  general  public.  The  latest 
issues,  Rolfe’ s  Edition  of  Sett’s  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  is  a  wonder  of  elegance  and  cheapness. 
The  complete  poem,  well  printed,  with  original 
notes  and  illustrations  ana  an  excellent  map,  is 
sent  postpaid  for  thirty  cents. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company 
make  a  number  of  interesting  announcements 
of  new  books.  Among  them  are  a  new  long 
story  by  Bret  Harte,  A  First  Family  of  Tasa- 
jua;  an  addition  to  art  literature,  in  The 
Early  Renaissance  and  Other  Esuys,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  M.  Hoppin  of  Yale.  Miss  Bagg’s  Secre¬ 
tary,  a  West  Point  Romance,  is  a  story  by 
Clara  Louise  Burnham.  The  lectures  on  the 
English  Dramatists,  which  two  or  three  winters 
ago  Mr.  Lowell  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  be  published  under  Firofeasor  Norton’s 
editorial  supervision,  but  not  until  autunm. 

Messrs.  Gmn  and  ^mpany,  Boston,  announce 
the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  Outlines 


of  Lessons  in  Botany,  for  the  use  dt  teachers  or 
mothers  stuping  with  their  children,  by  Jane 
H.  Newell.  'The  coarse  begins  early  in  Mareh,i 
with  the  crocuses  and  other  early  bulbous 
plants,  and  continues  with  lessons  on  some 
common  houM  plants,  in  order  that  the  pupil 


The  book  aims  to  encourage  habits  of  correct 
observation,  and  suggests  points  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  investigate. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  Fleming 
H.  Revell  (Company  have  taken  up  the  agency 
in  this  countrv  for  the  Newberry  Bible,  pub- 
lished  in  London  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  work  was  formerly  known  as  “The  B 
lishman’s  Bible,”  and  comprises  the  Engli 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  English  -  Greek  Testa 
ment,  designed  to  give,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  accuracy,  precision,  and  certainty  of  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  on  the 
page  of  the  Authorized  Version.  It  will  appear 
in  two  forms  (variously  bound),  to  be  known 
as  the  Handy  Reference  Edition  and  the  Porta¬ 
ble  Edition,  and  is  adapted  both  for  the  Biblical 
student  and  for  the  ordinary  reader. 

Messn.  Cassell  and  Company  announce  for 
immediate  publication  several  new  transla¬ 
tions:  Pierri  Loti’s  Book  of  Pity  and  of  Death, 
by  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P. ;  A^honse  Daudet’s 
Rose  and  Ninette,  and  Camille  Debqus’  Gabriel’s 
Vocation,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Serrano;  Maums 
Jokai’s  Pretty  Michal,  by  R.  N.  Bain,  and  an 
adaptation  of  the  Baronne  Staffe’s  work  on  the  • 
toilet,  under  the  title  My  Lady’s  Dressing- 
Room,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer.  The 
same  house  will  soon  publish  a  book  of  Indian 
Idylls,  by  w  “Idle  Exile,”  who,  it  appears,  is 
not  Mr.  Kipling.  The  next  issue  in  Qisssel’a 
Unknown  Library  will  be  Through  the  Red- 
Litten  Windows,  and  The  Old  River.  House,  two 
stories  by  Theodore  Hertz-Garden. 

Among  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  recent  and 
prospective  publications  are  The  Realm  of  Na¬ 
ture,  by  Hugh  R.  Mill  of  the  University  of  Ed- 
inbiugh;  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  setting 
forth  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Christian 
hymns  of  all  ages  and  nations,  edited  by  John 
Julian ;  The  Youth  of  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
^nie,  by  Imbert  _  de  Saint-Amand,  being  the 
first  of  ft  now  sorios  od  tlis  F&mous  ^Vomen  of 
the  French  dJourt,  treating  of  the  period  of  the 
Restoration;  Germanic  Origins:  A  Study  in 
Primitive  Culture,  by  Francis  B.  Gummere, 
Professor  of  English  in  Haverford  College;  a 
study  of  the  origin  and  correlation  of  the  dec¬ 
imal  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  entitled 
Pauline  ^l^eology,  by  George  B.  Stevens, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  In¬ 
terpretation  at  Yale  University,  and  Doctor  of 
Th^logy  by  virtue  of  a  degree  conferred  by  the 
UniyeKity  of  Jena;  Oriental  Religions  and 
Chnstiftnitj',  by  Dr,  F.  F.  Fllinwood,  Secretftrr 
of  our  Foreign  Mission  Board;  and  several  im¬ 
portant  importations  are  The  “  Darkest  England’' 
Social  Scheme,  a  suggestive  and  interesting  of¬ 
ficial  review  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  General  Booth’s  idea  of  helping  the 
^ndon  poor;  The  Dawn  of  Radicalism,  oy  J. 
Bowles  Daly  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  a  fac 
dimile  of  ihe  first  edition  of  Charles  Lamb’ft 
Poetry  for  Children;  The  Book-Bills  of  NarcU- 
sus :  An  Account  Rendered  by  Richard  de  Gal- 
lienne,  the  poetic  story  of  the  youth  of  a 
as  revealed  in  his  book  bills;  and  the  two 
standard  reference  books  for  1892,  Whittaker’a 
Almanac  and  Hazell’s  Annual. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore:  Church  and  State  ♦ 
In  New  England ;  Paul  E.  Lauer. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Not  All  in  Vain;  Ada 
Cambridge. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Mrs.  tfinee’s  Jewels;  W* 

Clark  Bussell. - The  Baronesi^;  Frances  Mary  : 

Peard. - Cut  with  His  Own  Diamond ;  Paul  Cush-  * 

ing. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Doctor  Claudius;  F.. 
Marlon  Crawford. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Bible  Soenee  ' 
Illustrated;  £.  J.  H. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son :  The  Harmony  of  Ethics- 
with  Theology;  Henry  E.  Bobins. 

Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company :  Object  Sermons  in 

Outline ;  C.  H.  Tyndall. - Pegs  fw  Preachers,  Point 

for  Workers;  Charles  Inglis _ Charles 

Spurgeon ;  James  J.  Ellis. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  Critical  Review:  Bibliotheca  Sacra 

For  February :  Babyhood;  Andover  Review;  Lit-  v 
tell;  Book  News:  Education;  Cambrian;  Old  aiuk 
New  Testament  Student. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  WILLBE 
RECEIVED  AT 
ITUinC  TRUST  CO.  I  IllOlTOI  TRUST  CO: 


39  'William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


191  Bfontague  Street, 
BBOUKLYN. 


nOEUT?  TITLE  UU  DEPOSIT  CO. 

781  Broftd  St..  Newark.  N»  J. 
roB 

3,000  SHARES 

SEIfEN  PER  CENT.  PREFERRED  CU¬ 
MULATIVE  STOCK,  $100  EACH, 

or  THB  • 

“Domestic”  Seiiig  Hichiiie  Compy, 

Etttoblished  1882. 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000. 

$800,000  (only)  7  per  cent.  Preferred  Cnmnlatlve  Sharea 
are  offered  for  sale. 

ALL  SHARES  ARE  NOK-ASSESSABLE, 
EXTAIUXO  HO  PHBSONAL  UABIUTT. 

The  preferred  shares  are  7  per  cent.  oumalatlTe,  an^ 
the  company  reserves  the  right  to  retire  the  same  at  aby 
time  after  flve  years,  upon  giving  00  days’  notice,  on  vv-" 
ment ,  in  cash  of  $110  per  share  and  accrued  dividends. 
These  shares  are  also,  after  the  payment  of  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum  dividend  on  the  common  shares,  entiUedI 
to  share  the  surplus  proflts  pro  rata  with  the  comnuai 
shares.  The  dividend  on  the  preferred  shares  is  payaUa* 
on  the  flrst  day  of  February,  May,  August,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  in  each  year. 

OFFICERS : 


JOHN  D.  HABBISON, 
President. 

GEO.  BLAKE. 

Secretary. 


DAVID  BLAKE, 
Vlce-Presldmt. 

CALEB  B.  KNETALSa- 
Treasnrer. 


DIBECTOB8: 


DAVID  BLAKE,  New  York,  Vlce-Preeident. 
JOHN  D'ANz,  Jr»  New  Vork,  Counsellor  at  law. 
ELIAS  O.  HELLER,  Newark.  N.  J. 

OEO.  BLAKE,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Secretary. 

Beglstrar  for  Stookolders : 
ATLANTIC  TBUST  CO., 


Payment  10  per  cent,  on  application,  bsdanoa  la  IP  , 
days,  or,  if  preferred,  in  Instalments  of  10  per  cent.  — •' 
the  flrst  installment  to  be  dne  80  days  after  allotment^ . 
and  the  remaining  instalments  at  intervals  of  80  days. 

Prospectns  furnished,  information  given,  appUoik^ 
tiona  for  the  purchase  of  the  shares  will  be  received  ~ 
the  above  rampanles,  or  at  any  of  the  agenolea  of  i 
DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 


percent.  Western  City  and 

The  Risk  2‘b?SWid^d'7SiSSte'^ 

AvnlHAfl  mix  per  cent,  debentures  secured  o 
"  * '^■*'*®'**  first  mortgagea  Interest  asa^si 
Loans  made  in  Montana  and^n 


No  loans  made  by  agenta 
A  Homh  Compaht.  Iu  stookbolders,  Amlw 
except  Mr.  Bunnell,  are  residents  of  vlll  v 
New  York  State.  Majority  of  its  stock 
held  by  its  officers  and  dlreotora  No  a  I U 
lomu  have  been  made.  Circular  and  list 
of  stockholders  furnished  on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  Btato 
Department.  , 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Compft 

CAPITAIi  $500,000. 

140  Nassau  Street,  NEW  T(]|i 

PB^DENT,  Wm.  8.  Eno,  Preat.  Stimtag  NaSki^ 
Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

VICB-PRSSIDSNTS  s  Sldnw  ■.  IICMS,  Mom  IM 
New  York,  and  ex-Ju^  Oiatt.  H.  M^Toakmia'BJIw 
COUNSEL.  Ex-Oot.  Thoa  M.'Waasr  of 


f 
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